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N ENERGETIC YOUNG WOMAN %F GOOD 

A executive ability, would like ition as 

housekeeper or matron. Is a good sewer and 

can furnish best of reference. Addmss Box 135, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


REFINED FAMILY OF FRIENDS HAVE 
four vacant rooms for boarders. Good cen- 
tral location. Address No. 5, this Office. 


FRIEND WISHES PLAIN SEWING BY THE 
day or week. Address N., 1, this Office. 








SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY LIVING AT 
A Glenside wish two quae men or a married 

couple to board. rriage to station. Ref- 
erence required. To desirable parties terms will be 
made satisfactory. Call on or address A. J. F., Of- 
fice INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


URNISHED ROOMS, WITHOUT BOARD, FOR 
men. 1536 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 
ROTESTANT WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 
wants place. Friends’ are ae Good 
references. MARIA HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Moorestown, New Jersey. 











ITUATION WANTED.—A YOUNG MAN, 
Friends’ family, 20 years of age, wants position 
of any kind; has had some experience in 

rinting office. Can give gcod reference. Address 

o. 2, this Office. 


OMAN OF REFINEMENT WISHES POSI- 
tion as managing housekeeper. Thoroughly 
competent ; best of reference. Address 

A. B. M., Box 1959, West Chester, Penna. 


ANTED, IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY, THREE 
unfurnished rooms, with bath, within 20 
minutes’ walk of Publie Buildings, State 

terms. Address No. 4, this Office. 

ANTED.—BY FOUR ADULTS, THREE 
rooms with board, in this city. Friends, 
Address No. 1, this Office. 

ANTED.—A RELIABLE WOMAN TO DO 
housework and cooking in a family of three 
adults. Address No. 3, this Office. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG MAN WITH LITER- 
ary and business ability, for journalistic 
work. A little capital would be desirable. 

For information, address ‘“ Newspaper,’ care of 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCsR AND JOURNAL. 


ERY ATTRACTIVE 12-ROOM HOUSE, 908 N. 
Sixth street. Philadelphia, in very nice order 
for new tenant; hard wood finish; plate 

-, NALHANIEL E. JANNEY, 608 Chestnut 
stree : 

















AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 


1833 Ridge Avenue, Phi'adelpbia, Penna. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 
Staple Trimmings, Hosiery, Muslins. Linings, 
_— and Embroidery Silks, Zephyrs, Wool Wad- 
ding, Grenadine and other materials for Friends’ 
ore. Caps made and Plain Sewing and Quilting 
one. 


e of the CONFERENCE 
Souven 1 rs at CHAPPAQUA. 
Photographs from Greeley’s Grove, viz: 


The Rustic Bridge, The Rustic Observatory, 
The Glen, The Cascade, The Greeley Barn. 


Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
Address C. W. PAGE, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock 8t. Philadelphia. 


NOTICE. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 1894. 


Arrangements have been made, as heretofore, for 
Friends wishing to attend our poms meeting, by 
which card orders will be furnished upon applica- 
tion. By presenting these, Friends may obtain re- 
turn excursion tickets at a rate of two (2) cents per 
mile traveled. 

Tickets may be purchased at ticket offices of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System at and from New 
York City and points south ; at and south of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., east of Pittsburg, and north of Wood- 
lawn, Virginia. Also, by the Baltimore and Ohio 
ee ystem, from any point east of the Ohio 

ver. 

Tickets on sale from Tenth month 24, to Eleventh 
month 1, inclusive, and will remain in force for re- 
turn trip until Eleventh month 7. 

Card orders will be furnished upon eee by 
John Comly, Friends’ Book Store, Philadelphia, or 
the undersigned committee, at Baltimore. 

Please state by which Road the orders are desired. 
Enclose stamp for return Fong. 

HENRY JANNEY, 
1807 Bolton Street. 
EDWARD STABLER, Jr., 
7 South Street. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 


Frienps desiring to avail themselves of the ac- 
commodation for lodging turnished at Park Avenue 
Meeting-house, Baltimore, are requested to forward 
their Saws as promptly as possible. The 
rooms will be ready for occupancy on Sixth-da 
evening, 26th of Tenth month, for those who wis 
to attend the sessions of the meeting of ministers 
and elders, on Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the 
meeting-house, or who may prefer to lodge else- 
where, board or lodging, or both, can be obtained in 
the neighborhood, at a moderate cost. The Commit- 
tee is prepared to furnish names and residences of 
those who offer such accommodations. 

Appligntions may be addressed to any of the fol- 
lowing Friends : 

CHALKLEY HOLT, 817 W. North Ave., Balto. 
SaALLI£ H. Starr, 308 E. Townsend St., Balto. 
Sub-Com. of the Cr mmittee on Entertainment, or to 
BERTHA JANNEY, 1923 Park Ave., Balto. 
Secretary of the General Committee. 

N. B.—In making — ication Friends will please 
name the day on which they expect to reach Balti- 
more. 





Library Annual Meeting, 


The Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Library 
Association ot Friends of Philadelphia, will be held 
on Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 19, 1894, at 8 
o’clock, in the meeting-house, Cherry above 15th 
street. Entrances from Race, Cherry, and 152% N. 
15th street. 

The annual report will be read, also officers and 
committee of management appointed. 

A lecture will be delivered by Dr. Wm. Hyde 
Appleton, Professor of Early English and Greek in 
Swarthmore College, subject: ‘‘ Homes and Haunts 
of British Poets.” 

Friends and others are cordially invited. 
FRANK E. GARTLEY, Clerk. 


LECTURES. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of The PAii- 
anthropist, will accept occasional invitations to 
lecture upon “ The White Cross and Purity,” 
** Woman as a Citizen,’’ “‘ The National Drink 
Problem,” ‘* Whittier,” ‘Wendell Phillips,’’ 
and “ Glimpses in Europe.” Address, for dates 
and terms, THE PHILANTHROPIST PUBLISHING 
Co., 39 Nassau St., New York City. 


FIRST MORTGAGES per‘cene. inter 


est on income property in Chicago. Title absolutely 
unquestionable and Prompr PayMENT of Interest 
Guaranteed. Bank references; 13 years’ experi- 
ence; 4 offices. If you want an investment or home 
here, write. Notroubletous. Renting a specialty. 
W. J. LUKENS, 

Or 1223 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHARLES E LUKENS, 
Postal Station “‘ Y,” or Rogers Park. 
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Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES Ds GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 





Swarthmore Grammar School. 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Catalogues for 1893-94 are ready and will be 
mailed on application to any one desiring informa- 
tion about the school. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 

by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
‘or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, LonG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Taorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

leasantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
rom New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 

Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


: j 
Friends’ School, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
Will re-open Ninth month 10, 18%. The work 
ns with Kindergarten and ends with the High 
School and College Preparatory. A department for 
the training of teachers and Kindergartners. Spe- 
cial rates for Friends. Good boarding in families of 


Friends. eee mailed when requested. 
SaAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


, . ) 
Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academy and college poeeamntowy school | 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common | 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all | 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. | 

For circulars apply to | 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 





ua Mountain Institute, 


Chappaq 
A School for both sexes under the care 


The pres»nt build- 
, and has ™ fect san- 


of Purchase Quarterly Mee’ 
ing is new and much en 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors, 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


staat mem 


John Faber Miller, ©%,S¢0%, STaxet 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


| entered for A 
pany also acts as Administrator, 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


“IT FLOATS = 


IS NOT LOST IN THE TQB. 


THE PROOTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'TI. 











JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 


Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Delaware 
Co. Electric R. R. One-third of the cost 
of road. Write for particulars. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 
Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free o ;° 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better short term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital aid iny 
Capital (paid in), . 


Surplus a 
Undivided Profits, 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
and Approved Collateral. Surety 
istrators and others. The Com- 


made on M 


Guardian, Trustee, 
. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 


| wards, per annum. 


JoserH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBerT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ww. B. Lang, Jit and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 

E. Cooper Shapley, 
8. Davis » J. Bolton Winpenny, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker, 
John F. Lewis, Edwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas R. Gill. 





‘*The Quaker Ideal.’’ 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


per binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8S. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Price, in 








CAN WE NOT 


When you néed the services of a Governess, 


? 


er any assistant where “brain work” is required, we will recommen 
i thoroughly investigated candidates, free of charge. Correspondence solicited. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (Edward C, Dixon), 1341 ARCH STREET, PHILA 
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ASSIST YOU 
Teacher, Tutor, Traveling Companion, 


competent an 


Publisher's Department. 


*,* “At our late yearly meeting,” writes a friend 
in an interior State, “ many Friends, at different 
places and times, called attention to the great value 
of your paper, and urged the especial importance 
of it to isolated Friends, and insisted that every 
member old enough to understand it ought to read 
it. Several readers testified that they found it of 
absorbing interest. and a thing not to be dispensed 
with.” 


*,* An advertiser who has had a “ Wanted” in 
our columns, (needing help), says, Tenth month 1: 
“ Please to cease my advertisement, and send bill, 
‘I am suited by one of the applicants through it.” 

*,* A Friend in another city, writing on business, 
directs his attention, also, in his letter, to the circu- 
lation of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ‘“‘I feel 
certain,” he kindly says, ‘‘ there are a number of 
Friends who do not subscribe, who would do so if 
they were aware how greatly the paper has im- 
proved. It is now worth much more than its cost 
as a literary publication, apart from its value as a 
representative of the Society, and medium of in- 
formation amongst Friends.” 

*,* CHARLES W. Pacg, Chappaqua, N. Y , sends 
us several good photographs taken on the Greeley 
homestead, near that place. They show some of the 
pretty and picturesque places in the “Greeley 
Grove,” the handsome dwelling-house remodeled 
from the barn, the Glen, the Cascade, etc. He ad- 
vertises them elsewhere in this issue. 

It was C. W. Page, we mention, who took the 
small photographs at the Chappaqua Conferences, 
which have been sold by the Young Friends’ Aid 
Society of New York. 


*,* THE Ciyde Steamship Company, whose ships 
do a large part of the southern coastwise trade, have 
now put into the service of their direct line between 
Philadelphia, Charlestown, and Jacksonville, tevo 
additional steamers, the Delaware and Winyah. The 
former sailed on the 12th inst , and the service will 
be weekly, until the trade requires more frequency. 
Freight is received daily at 22 8. Delaware avenue. 
Wm. P. Clyde & Co., have always been very liberal 
in aiding the work of forwarding supplies to the 
colored schools in the South, and have sent forward 
very many “ barrels’”’ without any charge. 

*,* A FRIEND whosends us an item of information 
which she desires to go into this week's paper (and 
therefore to come directly and quickly), addresses 
her letter to another place in Philadelphia,’and says: 
“ I cannot find your address ; please put it in every 
issue of the paper.” 

To which we reply that our address is given in 
every issue, in capitals, on the first (outside cover) 
page: “ Offices: 921 Arch St., Philadelphia.” How 


eould our friend overlook it ? 
LFRED L. SELLER 
A ACCOUNTANT D AUDITOR, 
With of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St, 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XLII. 


Tf we are not free, generous, tolerant, if we are not up | 


to or above the level of the age in good works, in culture 
and love of beauty, order, and fitness in a word, 


if we are not full-grown men and Christians, the fault is | 


not in Quakerism but in ourselves. 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


One more extract from his letter of 1870. 


A thought worth con- 
sidering, as all in that excellent letter are. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A PROTEST. 


‘‘ WHAT is it to grow old? 
It is to spend long days 
And not once feel that we were ever young. 
It is to add immured 
In the hot prison of the present 
Month to month with weary pain.’’ 
—Matthew Arnold. 


Aye? Js this growing old? Then we defy 
Thy utmost power, Time! Make white the hair 
Bow the frail form, and dim the sunken eye, 
We shall not be thy thralls! Thou may’st despair 
Of touching hearts, while Love is nestling there, 
Watching with wistful looks the young, who tread 
With eager feet the paths we must forgo. 
We live in their success. Our hopes outspread 
Our own life’s narrow limit, and seize hold 
On all sweet, noble deeds where’er they blow ; 
Wrap as thou wilt, this chrysalis, fold on fold, 
While Love smiles in the heart, thou canst not 
make us old. F. M. S. 


XVIII. 
THE PRESENT DUTIES OF FRIENDS TO THE INDIANS. 
BY EDWARD H. MAGILL. 


FRIENDS in this country, from the time of the arrival of 
William Penn, and the inauguration of his benign peace 
policy in his treatment of the Indians, have ever mani- 
fested a deep and abiding interest in the welfare of this 
outraged and oppressed people. In my early life, as I 
well remember, among the outside subjects of a general 
humanitarian character that claimed the attention of 
Friends, none were more prominent than those coming 
under the care of our Indian Committees. Indeed, so 
true was this that ‘‘ Indian Affairs’’ formed the ome im- 
portant subject which claimed the attention of a joint 
committee from all our yearly meetings. In this sense 
the Indian Committee may be considered the forerunner 
and parent of our present General Philanthropic Union. 
During the Presidency of General Grant, probably 
through the influence of his Quaker ancestry and antece- 
dents, he pursued the wise policy of favoring the appoint- 
ment of Friends (they having so long been interested in 
the Indian cause), to important posts under the govern- 
ment in the Indian service. Although the excellent re- 
sults secured by this policy must have been obvious to 
every thoughtful mind, soon after his administration 
closed, perhaps through political jealousies, or, possibly, 
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from other causes, Friends were gradually withdrawn from 
these positions, and others took their places. From that 
time forward a general discouragement has seemed to 
prevail among us, and the active labors of our Indian 
Committees have been much diminished, if not in some 
cases, almost suspended. In my own Yearly Meeting of 
Philadelphia, I am glad to say, to-day, that through a 
comparatively recent organization of our Indian Com- 
mittee, it seems to be inspired with a new life, and a 
more active interest in this important work is being re- 
sumed. 

The question to which, in the brief time allotted me 
to-day, I would draw your especial attention, is: 

‘* What is the most obvious and practical present duty 


| of our Religious Society toward the Indian Race? ”’ 


First of all, let me say, the Indian question is one of 
vast proportions, and one which can be effectually solved 
only by the expenditure of large sums of money, far be- 
yond the reach, not only of a comparatively small relig- 
ious organization like our own, but of all religious organi- 
zations combined. It is, and must continue to be, for 
years to come, largely a governmental problem with that 
government which owes its very existence to the posses- 
sion of wide domains once under the control of the race 
in question, and obtained from them, in most instances, 
by more than questionable means. Our government 
owes, then, to the Indians a debt, of which the amount 


| demanded in their behalf by their most zealous friends is 


but a meagre and scanty inferest. The government’s in- 
terposition, then, on behalf of the Indian, is no philan- 


| thropic act, but simply the all too tardy payment of a 


just and long outstanding debt. Now, how can we, 
Friends, integral portions of our government as we all 
are or should be, best secure the proper performance of 
this duty? Is it not, first of all, by securing proper leg- 
islation that we are to accomplish this end? Now I sub- 
mit, for your serious consideration, the great importance 
of Friends being willing to labor with others, not only 
individually, but in strong organizations, to accomplish a 
great national good. The most effectual way for us to 
labor, at the present time, in this general way, is to be- 
come members of the great National Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation, whose headquarters is now in Philadelphia. 
This body now numbers over 1,200 members, represent- 
ing nearly all religious organizations. About seventy of 
these belong to the other branch of Friends, few to our 
own branch. By their well-directed efforts, led on by 
their earnest and devoted corresponding secretary, Her- 
bert Welsh, and the special agent of the Association, 
Charles C. Painter, both of whom keep close watch of 
the movement of Indian Affairs at the head of the gov- 
ernment, they are always ready to aid and advise when 
any action affecting’ the Indians is in need of our encour- 
agement or of our condemnation. 

It is well known to you all that our present Congress, 
from various causes and motives, which I need not name, 
has been inclined to reduce very materially the appropri- 
ations for the Indian Service, and to cut off entirely 
offices that have been of priceless value to the Indians for 
more than a decade. Largely through the influence 
brought to bear, directly and indirectly, by the Indian 
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Rights Association, the sieseeiih appropriation of hai ae most important field open for this educational work, 


four and a half millions by the House of Representatives 
has been raised to about six and a half millions by the 
Senate Committee, and it is earnestly hoped that the in- 
fluence may be continued to secure the passage of the bill 
thus modified by both Houses of Congress ; and, further- 


of the Board of Indian Commissioners, established by 
General Grant to secure the rights of these ‘‘ wards of 
the nation,’’ and which Board was to have been entirely 
suppressed by the ill-advised action of the House of 
Representatives. I mention this as an important present 
practical illustration of the good to be accomplished by a 


great voluntary organization of philanthropic men and | 


women, like the Indian Rights Association, a more gen- 
eral membership in which I most earnestly recommend. 
The time has certainly gone by when Friends need urg- 
ing not to restrict their philanthropic efforts by hesitat- 
ing to unite with others, of whatsoever religious organiza- 
tion, in the advancement of any good work. 

I come now to one other, and what must be the final 
suggestion of this paper, one which applies more espe- 
cially to labors directly within our own body, and which 
even the most conservative among us will surely acknowl- 
edge to be an appropriate work. 

I have long felt that our Friends, in their organized 
capacity, as preparative, monthly, quarterly, and yearly 
meetings (or what have been well called the conservative 
central bodies), have not more thoroughly identified 
themselves with what in other religious bodies would be 
called missionary, and especially home missionary, work. 
Not but that Friends as individuals, and even in associa- 
tions of their own, separate from these ‘‘ central conser- 
vative bodies,’’ do a great amount of valuable work in 


this direction, but to introduce this more completely as | 


a regular part of the business of the meetings themselves 
would greatly add to the interest and value of these busi- 
ness meetings, especially to the younger members, who 
would, especially in certain localities, be drawn to attend 
them in far greater numbers than at the present time. 
The change that would be produced in this respect within 
the limit of our yearly meeting may be inferred when I 
say that, notwithstanding the non-participation of most 


of the business meetings in this work, the actual amount | 
| able. 
| just where, in this wide field of labor—so boundless as 


of home missionary work performed by our Friends, and 
especially in Philadelphia, is exceeded by that of no other 
religious denomination within our limits. A few of the 
monthly and preparative meetings, especially of other 
yearly meetings, have appointed philanthropic commit- 
tees, whose functions, in the same committee, included 
all forms of philanthropic work. Among the labors of 
such committees is included that of securing the service 


of Friends to present the present aspect and prospects of | 


a certain form of philanthropic work in as many as pos- 
sible of the monthly meetings. This, combined with 
suggestions as to the best practical method of carrying it 
on in that particular locality, has been found of great 
service. 
ings to all Friends within the limits of our several yearly 
meetings. 

The other branch of Friends havea number of Indian 
schools established under their care in different parts of 
the country, at an annual total expense of about seven- 
teen thousand dollars, aiming to locate them where most 
needed, and as near as possible to some of the reserva- 
tions. 
the least upon the great Zastern Indian schools and es- 
pecially that most successful of them all, with its 750 


students, assembled from forty-one different tribes, the | 
There is a wide | 


Indian Industrial School at Carlisle, Pa. 


| and especially among the Navajos. 


| ciation, 


more, to secure the continuation of the valuable services | there are but 5,000 children of school age, and less than 





| decide for yourselves. 
| four hundred dollars to make a trip of this character, but 


This is said without any intention to reflect in | 


1 am informed in a 
letter received from Charles F. Meserve, President of 
Shaw University, North Carolina, who has recently been 
among the Indians on behalf of the Indian Rights Asso- 
that, in this great tribe, numbering 20,000, 


300 (!) of all ages are in school. I mention this as one 


| prominent example of the need of schools among the In- 


dians. There is also reported to be great need of work 
of a missionary and philanthropic nature among the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes of the Indian Territory. Now 
if our seven yearly meetings would unite in the establish- 
ment of one school, at such point as would secure the 


| accomplishment of the greatest good with the most rea- 


sonable outlay of money, that would be a long and most 
important step for us to take in the right direction. Let 
me quote a few words from a letter recently received 


| from my friend, Dr. James Rhoads, ex- President of Bryn 
| Mawr College, whuse long experience in Indian affairs 
| entitles his judgment to great weight. 


He says: ‘‘ The 
most effective way, it seems to me, for you to befriend 
the Indians, and do permanent work for them, would be 
to build, equip, and conduct a training school, where 
letters, industries, manners, and morals, and religion 
could be taught. It might be begun on a moderate scale, 
and enlarged as you found yourselves led on. Sucha 


| work may be started with no very great expenditure at 
| first, and I really believe it would prove most satisfactory 
to you all in the future.’’ 


After speaking of other aspects of the question, he 
closed his lettter with these earnest words: ‘‘ Do think 
over this matter of a small Boarding School for Indians. 
Perhaps all your yearly meetings could unite in it, and 
make the work a strong one. I am sure that you must 


| all feel the value of the excellent and friendly counsel of 


Dr. Rhoads. I believe that there is no field of labor 
upon which we can enter (if I except only a cordial co- 
operation with the work of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion) which will, in the end, be found of more service to 
the Indian, and prove more satisfactory to our own 
minds, than this. And may I not add that the reflex 
influence of such outside missionary work upon our So- 
ciety itself cannot fail to be in the highest degree profit- 
The fractical point would seem to be, at first, 


to be almost discouraging—we should begin the work. 
That may be determined, to some extent, by the advice 
of others, but upon this point let me quote further from 
the letter of President Meserve. Hesays: ‘‘ I think, on 
the whole, the wisest course, notwithstanding the expense 
that would be involved, would be for you to look the 
field over among the several tribes in the southwest, and 
I know it would cost three or 


it would be much more satisfactory than to start an enter- 


| prise where information was obtained by outside parties.’’ 
I commend the examples of these smaller meet- | 


This counsel is certainly wise, and this preliminary 
expense should be of course incurred. I am quite sure 
that we can readily find, within the limits of our seven 
yearly meetings, some one whose knowledge and experi- 
ence would indicate him as the proper person to institute 
this inquiry, and who would undertake the work. I 
have endeavored to make this paper brief and practical. 
Let me close by saying that if Friends should in the near 
future decide to take the step here recommended, and 
open the way for such missionary work, I will emphasize 
my advice upon this subject by adding that I will gladly 
become one of ten to share the expenses of this prelimi- 
nary examination. 





oe ee Og Me 
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XIX. 
PRISON REFORM IN ITS PRESENT ASPECT. 
BY MARIANA W. CHAPMAN. 


When we remember that 72,000 people were put to 
death in the reign of Henry VIII. for stealing alone, we 
can easily note the great change which the lapse of time 


| 


| 


has wrought in the minds of civilized people concerning | 


penal codes. Experience taught that this severity did not 
decrease crime. It did not remove the motive force which 
prompted it, and succeeding generations only increased 
the supply. That question still lies back of penology, 
and we are still struggling to grasp the answer which 
must be the best solution of the whole. That great sub- 
ject, fortunately, does not lie within the province of these 
few moments. To the penologist the criminals are handed 
ready-made, and it is after they are fully manufactured 
that he must deal with them. The present conception of 
our duty to our fellow-man does not allow us to put him 
out of the world for any crime less than murder, and 
since he cannot be extinguished, for the sake of society 
(if nothing more) he must be reformed. This makes 
penology a science of itself, one in which experiments 
and experience furnish clear evidence, and in which, 
therefore, progress has no uncertain character. The most 
beautiful theories have met, in practice, with unsus- 
pected difficulties, but under conscientious, intelligent, 
and painstaking philanthropists, the main results continue 
to be more and more satisfactory. 

In studying the different systems one finds a general 
trend toward religion, education, and skilled productive 
labor, as reclaiming forces, and a belief that the strongest 
incentive toward their acquisition by the prisoner lies in 
hopefulness. It is on this foundation that our best re- 
formatory institutions are modeled. It is true that the 
fear of penalties seems necessarily attached to firm disci- 
pline, but they are becoming more humane in character, 
and there is a growing disinclination to all corporal in- 
flictions. The late revelations concerning this system at 
the Elmira Reformatory cannot but show to what extent 
autocratic power may be abused in this direction when 
human patience is sorely tried by incorrigible inmates. 
Even bearing in mind that the testimony against the 
Superintendent is from unreliable sources, and after care- 
ful reading of the defense of the Board of Managers, 
one cannot but feel that the whole matter lends strength 


proportional increase, and a decrease in the convict 
grade, the room and diet being better and poorer respec- 
tively. On entrance, each inmate receives a complete 
outfit of clothing and toilet articles, after which he must 
depend upon his own resources for purchase. They must 
serve the minimum length of time which the law requires 
for their offense, after which release is governed by their 
apparent trustworthiness to enter outside life. They are 
released upon parole before discharged, but can be ar- 
rested and returned if offenders against rules belonging.to 
conditions of parole. They are sometimes paroled as 
officers in the service of the reformatory at $30 a month, 
and may be promoted with increase of salary. Board 
and lodging are here included, but they draw upon their 
salary for expenses. In all cases the amounts due are pre- 
sented after release. Their work in industries includes 
thirty-four trades, which gives every opportunity to those 
with special qualifications. They also have what is con- 
sidered the ‘‘ further advantage of military drill and train- 
ing.’’ There is a gymnasium with baths attached, in the 
use of which there is an endeavor to improve men physi- 
cally defective, on the principle that a sound body con- 
duces to a sound mind. 

One of the best features in this reformatory is com- 
pulsory education, and the attendant marks, which affect 
the terms of imprisonment. They have even a kinder- 
garden for those weak in intellect, and through which 
they pass to primary grades. Each inmate, when capable, 
advances, or is received into academic and high school 
grades. They have a newspaper, published by the prison- 
ers, from which all items of a sensational or criminal 
character must be excluded. ‘They publish the reforma- 


| tory news (which must be varied and interesting in a 


to the general principle that corporal punishment has a | 


brutalizing tendency upon all concerned. 
an institution whose statistics record an apparent reform 
of eighty per cent. of released inmates is worthy of 
special attention. The men are convicted felons, be- 
tween sixteen and thirty years of age. Their usual daily 
program may be of interest. They rise at 5.45 and 
breakfast at six. Half an hour later beds must be made 
and cells cleaned. 
hour at noon for dinner, and work again until four. At 


4-15 dress parade in military drill, which lasts till five, | however, being under the supervision of the superinten- 
At seven they have manual train- | 
They retire at half past | braces classes in history, literature, physics, chemistry, 


; ; 7 Pe ee | economics, logic, and ethics. 
This routine varies in detail with the three here 


the hour for supper. 
ing until 8.30, sometimes nine. 
nine, but occasionally are permitted to burn their lights 
until eleven. 
grades of ‘‘inmates.’’ A new-comer enters the neutral 
or middle grade. If well doing, he advances to the 
upper, first or probationary ; if delinquent, is reduced to 


his work for freedom. 


out of hours, and from which he loses for offense. In 
this grade he is charged thirty-two cents per day for 
board, room, and washing. In the upper first there is a 


Nevertheless, | teresting discourses. 


Work commences at seven, then an | 


population of fifteen hundred men), also their lectures 
and debates, with the news of the week in the outside 
world, a little verse, and articles on sociological and tech- 
nological subjects. The motto on its front page is the 
golden text of the whole system, ‘‘ No man, whatever 
his offense, ought ever to be discharged from restraint, ex- 
cept upon reasonable evidence that he is morally, intel- 
lectually, and physically capable of earning a livelihood.’’ 
It is a paper which attracts the attention of those inter- 
ested in prison reform on both sides of the Atlantic. Some 
may be surprised at such abilities in a criminal popula- 
tion; but there are, among these inmates, men not only 
capable of reporting lectures but of delivering them, and 
who give to their fellow: prisoners, occasionally, most in- 
These are sometimes upon science, 
sometimes upon travel, with stereopticon illustrations, and 
at times their rhetoric is not surpassed by lectures outside 
the prison. While from one point of view this is dis- 
couraging to the educational advocate, it points most 
conclusively to the necessity of a greater than intellectual 
force as a deterrent from crime. A normal training 
class, composed of the inmates, assists two regular pro- 
fessors in conducting the studies of the whole number, all, 


dent. Beside common school learning, their course em- 


Their reference library 
holds books from the best authors on all scientific subjects, 
as well as upon fine and mechanical arts. They have a 
circulating library of fiction, biography, travels, and 


: : | classics, and one reads with interest and curiosity the list 
the second or convict grade, whence he must begin anew | 4 


: ., | Of authors most read. 
In the neutral grade he is paid | 


forty-five cents per day, to which he may add by work | 


They stand in the following order 
of preference: Charles Dickens, Alex. Dumas, Rider 


| Haggard, Edna Lyall, Bulwer Lytton, Charles Kingsley, 
Bret Harte, Capt. Chas. King, Victor Hugo, George 
Eliot, Wm. D. Howells, Mark Twain, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hawthorne, Fenimore Cooper, F. M. Crawford, Tolstoi, 
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T. B. Aldrich, Walter Scott, and Wilkie Collins. A 
long list of authors, quite as good, come in for much less 
use, but it seems to me a fair showing of good taste in 
novel reading, though probably if the most sensational 
order were furnished they would be in demand. 

These details have occupied too much time to give 
mre to further ones of much interest. This reformatory 
has too many inmates to do justice to each, with present 
accommodations, and one cannot but think it would be 
better if they would not admit more than the number 
that can be properly cared for under existing conditions. 

This reformatory was established in 1876, and it was 
the pioneer in the system of parole and indeterminate 
sentence. There are now seven of a similar nature in 
the United States, differing somewhat under the laws of 
their respective States. These States are Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, and Colorado. 
The Pennsylvania system is worthy of separate mention 
because it adopts one feature of prison-reform not largely 
used elsewhere, and called the cellular or separate method. 
In this, each prisoner is kept as much as possible separate 
from others, to avoid the risk of depraved association. 
This involves more expense than the congregate method, 
and is probably not generally adopted on this account ; 
but some think the evil of association allayed by the 
grading of prisoners, and the separation of youth from 
adults. Pennsylvania, however, is claimed to reform a 
larger per cent. of criminals than other States. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 











EXHORTATION TO FRIENDS. 

From William Penn’s Introduction to George Fox’s Journal. 
AnD now, friends, you that profess to walk in the way 
this blessed man [George Fox] was sent of God to turn 
us into, suffer I beseech you the word of exhortation, as 
well fathers as children, and elders as young men. 
glory of this day, and foundation of the hope that has not 


made us ashamed since we were a people, you know is | 


that blessed principle of light and life of Christ, which 
we profess, and direct all people to, as the great instru- 
ment and agent of man’s conversion to God. It was by 
this we were first touched, and effectually enlightened, as 


to our inward state ; which put us upon the consideration | 
of our latter end, causing us to set the Lord before our | 
eyes, and to number our days, that we might apply our | 


hearts to wisdom. In that day we judged not after the 
sight of the eye, or after the hearing of the ear; but 
according to the light and sense this blessed principle 
gave us, we judged and acted in reference to things and 
persons, ourselves and others, yea, towards God our 
maker. For being quickened by it in our inward man, 
we could easily discern the difference of things, and feel 
what was right, and what was wrong, and what was fit, 
and what not, both in reference to religious and civil 
concerns. ‘That being the ground of the fellowship of all 
saints, it was in that our fellowship stood. 
desired to have a sense one of another, acted towards 
one another and all men, in love, faithfulness, and fear. 

In the feeling of the motions of this principle we 
drew near to the Lord, and waited to be prepared by it, 
that we might feel those drawings and movings, before 
we approached the Lord in prayer, or opened our mouths 
in ministry. And in our beginning and ending with 
this, stood our comfort, service, and edification. And as 
we ran faster or fell short in our services, we made 
burdens for 


rebuke, instead of an acceptance; and in lieu of ‘* Well | 


done,’’ ‘* Who hath required this at your hands?’’ In 
that day we were an exercised people ; our very counten- 
ance and deportment declared it. 
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In this we | 


ourselves to bear; finding in ourselves a | 





Care for others was then much upon us, as well as for 
ourselves, especially the young convinced. Often we had 
the burden of the word of the Lord to our neighbors, 
relations, and acquaintance, and sometimes strangers 
also. We were in travail for one another’s preservation ; 
not seeking, but shunning occasions of any coldness or 
misunderstanding, treating one another as those that 
believed and felt God present ; which kept our conversa 
tion innocent, serious, and weighty, guarding ourselves 
against the cares and friendships of the world. We held 
the truth in the spirit of it, and not in our own spirits, or 
after our own wills and affectations. They were bowed 
and brought into subjection, insomuch that it was visible 
to them that knew us; we did not think ourselves at our 
own disposal, to go where we list, or say or do what we 
list, or when we list. Our liberty stood in the liberty of 

| the spirit of truth; and no pleasure, no profit, no fear, 
no favor could draw us from this retired, strict, and 
watchful frame. We were so far from seeking occasions 
of company, that we avoided them what we could, pur- 
suing our own business with moderation, instead of 
meddling with other people’s unnecessarily. 

This being the testimony and example the man of 
God before mentioned was sent to declare and leave 
amongst us, and we having embraced the same as the 
| merciful visitation of God to us, the word of exhortation 
at this time is, that we continue to be found in the way 
of this testimony with all zeal and integrity, and so much 
| the more by how much the day draweth near. 

And first, as to you, my beloved and much honoured 
brethren in Christ that are in the exercise of the ministry. 
O feel life in your ministry. Let life be your commis- 
sion, your well-spring and treasury on all such occasions ; 
else you well know there can be no begetting to God, 
since nothing can quicken or make people alive to God, 
but the life of God ; and it must be a ministry in and 
| from life that enlivens any people toGod. We have seen 

the fruit of all other ministries by the few that are turned 
| from the evil of their ways. It is not our parts or mem- 
ory, the repetition of former openings in our own will and 
time that will do God’s work. A dry, doctrinal ministry, 
however sound in words, can reach but the ear, and is but 
a dream at the best; there is another soundness, that is 
This is 
| the key of David, that opens, and none shuts; and shuts, 
and none can open ; as the oil to the lamp and the soul 
to the body, so is that tothe best of words. Which made 
Christ to say, ‘‘ My words they are spirit, and they are 
life ;’’ that is, they are from life, and therefore they make 
you alive that receive them. If the disciples, that had 
lived with Jesus, were to stay at Jerusalem till they 
received it, so must we wait to receive before we minister, 
if we will turn people from darkness to light, and from 
satan’s power to God. 

I fervently bow my knees to the God and Father ot 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that you may always be like- 
minded, that you may ever wait reverently for the coming 
and opening of the word of life, and attend upon it in 
| your ministry and service, that you may serve God in his 
spirit. And be it little, or be it much, it is well: for 
much is not too much, and the least is enough, if from the 
motion of God’s spirit; and without it, verily, never so 
little is too much, because to no profit. 


| soundest of all, viz.: Christ the power of God. 


On y the man who supplies new feeling fresh from 
| God quickens and regenerates the race, and sets it on 
| the King’s highway, from which it has wandered into 
| byways—not the man of mere intellect, of unkindled 
| soul, that supplies only stark-naked thought.—AHiram 
| Corson, LL. D. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TEST AMENT LESSONS. 
No. 43.—TENTH MONTH 28, 1894. 
THE VISIT TO ZACCHAUS. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—To-day is salvation come to this house. 
—Luke Ig: 9. 
Scripture Readings: Luke 19: I-10. 
HISTORICAL. 


At the time of the Feast of Dedication (see Lesson 27, 
Seventh month 8, 1894), Jesus withdrew from Jerusalem 
and went to Bethany beyond Jordan. 
work of teaching and healing, and, according to the 


Gospel of John, returned to Bethany near Jerusalem to | 
raise from the dead Lazarus, the brother of Mary and | 


Martha. This further aroused the jealousy and hatred of 
the Sanhedrin, and, ‘‘ from that day forth the secret fiat 
had been issued that Jesus must be put to death. 
forth he was living with a price upon his head. And that 
fiat, however originally secret, became instantly known. 
Jesus was not ignorant of it; and for the last few weeks 
of his earthly existence, till the due time had brought 
around the Passover at which he meant to lay down his life 
he retired in secret to a little obscure city, near the wilder- 
ness, called Ephraim.’’ 

Then ‘‘ he took unto him the twelve, and said unto 


He continued his | 





Hence- | 


them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all the things | 


that are written by the prophets shall be accomplished 
unto man.’’ (Luke 18: 31.) On the journey ‘he en- 
tered and was passing through Jericho,”’ 
of to-day’s lesson occurred. 

‘« It was necessary to rest at Jericho before entering 
on the dangerous, rocky, robber-haunted gorge which led 
from it to Jerusalem, and formed a rough, almost continu- 
ous ascent of six hours (about fifteen miles), from 600 
feet below to nearly 3,000 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean.’’— Farrar. 

Zaccheeus was a publican of high rank, though probably 
not an actual pud/icanus or chief publican, as this office was 
usually held by a Roman knight. He was ‘‘ doubly odious 
to the people as being a Jew and as exercising his func- 
tions so near to the Holy City.’’ ‘* The sycamore, or 
‘Egyptian fig,’ . is exceedingly easy to climb.’’ 
The greeting and statement of Jesus, the response by 
Zacchzeus, and the murmurs of the multitude are told in 
the text. 

The text, however, seems to leave the previous char- 
acter of Zaccheus, ‘‘ Behold, the half of my goods, 
Lord, I hereby give to the poor;’’ etc., and adds in a 
note, ‘‘ Lange and others see in [the Greek of this pass- 
age] a sort of denial that he had ever cheated—a challenge 
to anyone to come forward and accuse him ; but the Greek 
idiom does not imply this.’’ As the statement was ad- 
dressed by Zacchzeus to Jesus, not to the multitude, it 
would seem more reasonable to take Farrar’s construction 
however the words may be translated ; and in this view 
Zacchzeus makes no claim to righteousness; but makes a vow 
which, ‘* by one high act of magnanimity, at once attested 
his penitence and sealed his forgiveness.’’ Yet ‘* four- 
fold restitution was more than Zacchzeus need have paid 
(Num. 5: 7), and evidently, if he could redeem his 
pledge, the bulk of his property must have been honestly 
acquired.’’ 

Zacchzeus was, then, a representative man—not pre- 
eminently righteous, not especially wicked. Yet his eager- 
ness to see Jesus must have been something more than 
curiosity. What he had heard of Jesus by report had 
undoubtedly produced a longing for something higher in 
his own life. Jesus perceived this, and without a word 
of criticism or a single question as to worthiness, showed 
the despised publican that there was one at least who 


when the incident | 





— 


aed regard him asa friend and sympathize with his 
good impulses. The result was to convert a mere aspira- 
tion into an established purpose in life. 


TEACHING. 


There is much to be learned from the eagerness and 
sincerity of Zacchzeus ; but there is the deepest of lessons 
in the attitude of Jesus toward a man whom the self- 
righteous and worldly regarded as too sinful and base for 
him to recognize. We need more of the loving kindness 
of Jesus in all our efforts at reform. 


LESSON NOTES. 

The Natural History of the Bible says : In Palestine, 
the sycamore tree only grows in the mild climate of the 
maritime plains, Phoenicia, Acre, and Sharon, and in the 
hot Jordan valley. In growth, with its low-spreading 
branches and dark foliage, it recalls the English oak, and 
its shade is most pleasing. It is consequently a favorite 
way side tree, and is often planted by an Arab café to 
tempt the wayfarer to rest. It is very easy to climb with 


, | its short trunk, and its wide lateral branches forking out 
| in all directions. 


There are still a few gnarled and aged 
sycamores among the ruins by the wayside at ancient 
Jericho.’’ 


A ConsciENTIOUS Firm.—A letter published in the 
(London) Herald of Peace says: 


‘*The well-known firm of Messrs. J. H. Holmes & 


| Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, electrical engineers, have 


made it their invariable practice that whenever any ship- 
building firm has applied to them to fix the electric light 
on board of any ship, to inquire if such ship is for war 
purposes, and, if so, to respectfully decline the under- 
taking. 

‘« This obedience to conscience has in no way inter- 
fered with the demand for the construction of electric 
apparatus in purely commercial ships, as the firm is well 
employed and their facilities, which are numerous, fully 
occupied in carrying out engagements in various parts of 
the world. Such a sense of duty is worthy of being 
copied by all who hold the Christian unlawfulness of war.’’ 





Love FOR ANIMALS.—There are numerous anecdotes 
about noted people who were fond of animals, and we 
are pretty sure that they were fond of them when they 
were boys and girls. Daniel Webster loved his calves 
dearly, and used to get his son Fletcher out of bed before 
daylight to hold the lantern while he fed the cows. 
‘« Fletcher,’’ he would say, ‘‘ you don’t seem to take any 
interest in this. I like to look into the kind faces of the 
cows, and smell their breath.’” When Choate was his 
guest, he used to rap at the door of his room where he 
was reading, and call to the great jurist, ‘‘Oh, .come 
along, Choate ; let’s go and have a look at the pigs.’’ 
Webster ordered his farm hand to drive the oxen past the 
library windows, so that he could ‘tell them good-by ”’ 
before he died. 

It was said of Edmund Burke that he had gone crazy, 
because he went about in his park kissing his cows and 
horses. The story arose from the fact that a favorite 
horse belonging to his dead son came up to Mr. Burke in 
the field, laid his head upon his breast, and looked into 
his face, as if to say, ‘‘ I have lost him, too.’’ Overcome 
by his memories, Burke clasped the neck of the intelli- 
gent creature and kissed it.— Harper's Young People. 





To be a Christian is not to entertain some opinion 
but to be his loyal follower. — Zhe Outlook. 


about Christ, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE. 


THe Mohonk Indian Conference completed last evening 
its twelfth annual meeting, after a most interesting session 
of three days. It may be generally understood by your 
readers that these conferences originated with Albert K. 
Smiley, one of the Indian Commissioners originally ap- 
pointed by President Grant, and that he annually invites 


| 


a large number of friends of the Indian race, including | 


representatives from the various religious denominations, 


to assemble at his home, on this charming spot on the | 


shores of Mohonk Lake, at the top of the mountain, as 
his guests for the week, to discuss, in all of its bearings, 
the condition of the Indian question. This body has 
grown, in these twelve years, to be one of the leading 
influences in the country bearing upon the highly im 
portant question of proper legislation for the Indians. 


in which many varying views as to methods were con- 


synonym of unflinching devotion to principle; Bishop 
Walker, another faithful laborer in the Diocese of North 
Dakota; Amelia J. Quinton, President of the Woman’s 
National Indian Rights Association; Dr. Theo. L. Cuy- 
ler, of Brooklyn; Dr. Strieby, of the Congregational 
church, long identified with the cause of the Indian ; 
W. H. McElroy, formerly a prominent member of the 
Tribune staff; Alfred Smiley, of Lake Minnewaska, the 
(twin) brother of our excellent host; President A. H. 
Fetterolf, of Girard College; Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk, 
whose husband, until his early death, so acceptably pre- 


_ sided over the earlier sessions of this conference and who 


is herself doing so much for the saving of emigrant 
women, and raising them to a higher level; Dr. Henry 
Hartshorne, well-known as a valued trustee of Haverford 
College ; Benjamin H. Miller, of Sandy Spring, Md., for 


| some years Inspector under the Indian Commissions ; 
As usual, after long and most interesting discussions, | 


sidered in the spirit of Christian forbearance with each | 


other, feeling that all had alike one common end in view, 
the ultimate elevation of the Indian race to the high 
plane of Christian man- and womanhood, we agreed 
unanimously upon a platform of principles which will be 
summarized and sent forth at once to the public press, 
and which cannot fail to exercise a salutary influence 


John Eaton, long our valued United States Commissioner 
of Education ; Prof. Heilman, the new and most promis- 
ing Superintendent of Indian Schools ; Henry M. Field, 


_ editor of the Evangelist, brother of Cyrus W. and David 


Dudley Field ; our brave and indefatigable Capt. Pratt, 


| at the head of the successful Indian School at Carlisle ; 


upon legislation for the Indians, and the general labor of | 


the friends of their cause, for the coming year. This 
platform will be accessible to the readers of the INTELLI- 


GENCER AND JOURNAL in the form sent out by the com- | 
mittee, and I need not dwell upon it here. It was a most | 


significant fact in this conference that after earnest, some- 
times even warm discussion of the various subjects, the 
principle so well announced in the words: ‘* In essen- 
tials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty ; and in all things 
charity ’’ prevailed. 
in a large representative body of Christians, differing in 
many details as to their religious convictions, but all 


But this was to have been expected | 


standing firmly upon the one common ground of the | 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man; and 


the necessity of ordering our daily lives in accordance 
with the life and teachings of our perfect pattern, Jesus 
Christ, ‘“‘the highest possible manifestation of God in 
man.”’ 

The number present at this conference reached rather 
more than 200, being considerably greater than that of 
conferences of previous years. It was a truly remarkable 


gathering, both in point of ability and in earnest devo- | 
tion to the cause for which we were assembled. This will | 


be seen bya glance at the personnel of the assembly. 


Our presiding officer was Merrill E. Gates, President of | 
Amherst College, and Philip C. Garrett was chairman of | 


the efficient business committee. Among those active in 
the work of the conference were Senator Dawes of Massa- 
chusetts, the distinguished author of the ‘‘Severalty ’’ bill, 
by which the lands are being distributed among the 
Indians, and their right of suffrage secured; ex-Judge 
Strong of the United States Supreme Court ; Gen. O. O. 
Howard, formerly of the Freedman’s Bureau; General 
Whittlesey, Secretary of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sions ; Charles C. Painter, the efficient and untiring agent 
of the National Indian Rights Association ; 


President Taylor of Vassar ; President M. Carey Thomas, 
of Bryn Mawr; Sibyl Carter, who is giving her life to the 
Indian work, and who has introduced a new industry, that 
of lace-making, among Indian women; Edna Dean 
Proctor, whose poems on Indian subjects are well known 
to the public, and who recited at the close of the confer- 
ence one of her best, ‘‘An Indian Legend of Carlisle.’’ 

But I must stop this list for want of space, or the 
reader will find that the midnight hour will be at hand, 
—as it was when, with the recital by E. D. Proctor, our 
conference came to a close. 

One of the subjects considered, of very deep interest 
to me, was the necessity of renewed interest in our work 
on the part of the Christian churches, in view of the 
prospective early abandonment by the government of the 
so called ‘‘ contract schools,’’ or those conducted jointly 
by the government and the various religious organiza- 
tions. In this discussion a conviction, now of long 
standing, was fully confirmed, that our Friends should 
look to establishing, at an early day, under the joint con- 
trol and direction of our seven yearly meetings, a boarding 
school for Indian children, where letters, industries, mor- 
als, and religion should be taught. This seems to me one of 
the most obvious and important fields for mission work in 
which our Friends can engage. The proper location and 
management of such a school, if Friends can see the way 
open to enter upon the work, and the site upon which it 
could most profitably be located to accomplish the most 
good for the Indians are subjects which our Indian Com- 
mittees might well jointly decide, after mature considera- 
tion of plans, and a careful examination of the grounds. 
I trust that our Friends everywhere will give earnest 
thought to this deeply interesting and important problem. 

Our sessions, as usual, have been held in the fore- 
noons and in the evenings, the afternoons being spent in 
drives over this beautiful mountain, enjoying the bracing 


| air and the fine views over the surrounding valleys dotted 


Herbert | 


Welsh, the well-known and devoted secretary of the | 


same; John B. Garrett, for a time acting President of 


Church, and editor of the Oxu¢look ; his brother, Austin 
Abbott, Dean of the Columbia Law School, and head of 
the New York Bar; Bishop Whipple, of the Diocese of 
Minnesota, who has given thirty-five of the best years of 
his life to the Indian cause, and whose very name is a 


with fertile fields and happy homes, and over the long, 
low purple line of the Catskills beyond,-on the northern 
horizon, with all the changing hues of lights and shadows, 


| on these glorious autumn days, in this season of the 
Haverford College ; Lyman Abbott, Pastor of Plymouth | 


changing leaf. 

We are just separating, after these full and, we trust, 
fruitful days, with memories that will go with us for a 
lifetime, and with a deep sense of gratitude to the Great 
Giver of all good, that we may have here been instru 
mental, in a measure, in alleviating the sad and some- 
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times seemingly hopeless condition of the victims, in 
this great nation of ours, of a ‘‘ Century of Dishonor.’’ 
Epwarp H. MacILL. 
Mohonk Lake Mountain House, N. Y., 
Tenth month 13, 1894. 








From the National Temperance AD -ocate. 


DRINK IN THE DARK CONTINENT. 
BY MARY CLEMENT LEAVITT. 


Like other questions involving right and wrong, this 
will constantly recur until it is settled right. 

What was done at Brussels has apparently satisfied 
some friends of Africa, but it has been quite futile. The 
original proposition would have been effectual, as it for- 
bade the entrance of drink into equatorial Africa, by the 
West Coast. The Congress could do nothing more. 
Similar action for the East Coast would shut drink out of 
all that part of Africa for which European nations are re- 
sponsible, or where they can interfere. Cape Colony, 
Natal, and the Orange Free State cannot be interferred 
with, but drink cannot be carried that way. It is too ex- 
pensive. The case is similar with the States along the 
Mediterranean, and the Sahara forms an impassible bar- 
rier to the passage of drink south. 

In consequence of the ‘‘ unanimous vote’’ required in 
the Brussels Congress, to carry any measure, a determined 
individual, backed by his country, can bar all useful legis- 
lation. This was a well-meant rule, but it has proved 
very mischievous. The measure finally passed, places a 
a duty upon all drink landed, forbids its transportation 
into ‘‘ uncontaminated’’ regions (thanks to the Congress 
for that word), also into regions where the prevailing re- 
ligion forbids its use. We might as well place screens in 
our windows with meshes an inch in size to keep out mos- 
quitoes. 

Traders laugh at these provisions. As to the duty they 
say: ‘* We will water it a little more to make up.’’ One 
said to me: ‘‘ If we are allowed to land it, no power can 
prevent us from sending it just where we wish.’’ 

The profits are enormous. Many German ventures re- 
turn in profits not less than 1,000 per cent., and thesame 
steamer may make three voyages a year. Nearly all 
ventures are expected to make cent fer cent., or more. 
Under these circumstances, any duty that a government 
would dare to propose would fail to restrict. 

As to the magnitude of the traffic, no one has settled 
or can settle the question. I inquired at different houses 
all along the coast, of traders as I saw them on board the 
steamer, with the same unvarying result, ‘‘ You must ask 
at the home offices. We are not allowed to communicate 
the facts.’’ A gentleman told me that he tried several 
home offices, but failed toelicitany information. Inone 
case he was told plainly that it was none of his business. 
The reason for this reticence is largely, without doubt, to 
prevent others from entering into the traffic. A few facts 
isolated and incomplete, may help one to guess at the 
awful facts, but at present one can do no more. 

In one year, at Funchal, Maderia, there were declared, 
in transit to Africa, 960,000 cases of gin, 24,000 butts of 
rum, 30,000 cases of brandy, 28,000 cases of Irish whis- 
key, 800,000 demijohns of rum, 36,000 barrels of rum, 
30,000 cases of ‘*Old Tom,’’ 15,000 cases of adsin- 
the, 40,000 cases of vermouth, all valued at $5,230,000. 
It has been said that all drink taken down to Africa must 
be declared at Maderia, when the truth is that not nearly 
all vessels call. I sailed past once on a steamer full of 
whiskey, from Liverpool to the Congo. One German 
house sends out a large steamer every third week, full of 
their own product, potato whiskey, no mails, no other 
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cargo, no passengers. None of those steamers ever touch 
at Maderia. The fact is no vessel calls unless it has mails, 


| passengers, or cargo to land, or wishes to ‘‘ coal,’’ but 


all that touch must declare cargo. The above figures, % 
are very significant. A large amount of alcohol is €ar- 
ried out, flavored with sugarand anise-seed and reduced 
with water. 

In 1885, according to Mr. William W. Long, United 
States Consul at Hamburg, western nations sent to West 
Africa: Germany, 7,823,042; Netherlands, 1,099,146; 
United States, 737,650; France, 405,944; Great Britain, 
311,384; or in all, 10,377,166 gallons. 

When I was on the coast in 1889-90 the volume of 
traffic had greatly increased. The proportion between 
different countries had changed also. Germany had 
more largely out-done all others, so there is little doubt 
she sent five-sevenths of all, Holland one-seventh, while 
England, France, United States, Belgium, and Norway 
were responsible for the other seventh. Norway sent its 
first cargo about that time. 

I have no doubt Prince Momolu Massaquoi’s statement 
contained in the September number of the Advocate, is 
entirely correct of his part of the country; I know it is 
true of many spots. The American trader, unlike the 
European, has no storehouse for his wares on the Congo 
and in many other regions. Their trade is from sailing 
vessels that anchor off the towns, or the mouths of rivers 
and send goods ashore, or up the stream by rowboats. 

There is one reason and no other, a very simple one, 
why the sales of drink from America are falling off every 
year. The Germans are underselling Americans. They 
can make, transport to the coast, and sell their potato 
whiskey, making the above-named profits, at a price at 
which American rum cannot be sold at a profit. Let us 
rejoice that, by whatever means, the awful destruction go- 
ing on in Africa is less and less caused by Boston rum. 

With the appalling facts staring us in the face, the 
question will arise, ‘‘ What can the United States do in 
this matter?’’ My answer is, by act of Congress forbid 
the exportation of any liquors toany foreignland. Then 
we shall be in a position to do the duty Mr. Hornaday 
has pointed out in his excellent pamphlet, namely, to call 
a conference of representatives of European nations in 
Washington, and place before them the case of Africa and 
Madagascar, of India and Burmah, of China and Japan, 
and demand that no more drink be carried tothem. And 
I would add to Mr. Hornaday’s suggestion, the following : 
‘¢ That all alcoholic liquors be contraband of trade out- 
side the limits of the country where they are made.’’ I 
made this suggestion originally in my tract, ‘‘ The Liquor 
Traffic in Western Africa,’’ published by the W. T. P. 
A., The Temple, Chicago. 

Should we do our duty and at once carry prohibition 
throughout our own country, it would give weight, we 
now lack, to any position we might take. Suchan eraof 
prosperity would ensue as would make this wonderful land 
a conspicuous object-lesson to the whole world, on the 
material, as well as ethical and spiritual benefits of pro- 
hibition. 

EFFrect OF Liquor ON Bees. —Experiments have been 
made by Dr. Buchner in submitting working bees to a 
regimen of alcoholized honey. The effect is astonishing, 
and much the same as in mankind. Not only do they 
lose the inborn hereditary instinct for work, but they will 
steal. The hierarchy instinct is quickly lost also. They 
revolt against their queen and commanders, and give 
themselves over to idleness, brigandage, and pillage until 
they are cast out by their fellows. Alcohol makes verit- 


able anarchists of them.—S?. Louis Republic. 
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STANLEY, JOWETT, AND PUSEY. 
THERE is just now reported in England a movement 


erect a memorial to the late Master of Balliol College, of 
the University of Oxford, Dr. Benjamin Jowett. 
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| the now highly honored Master of Balliol. 





joinder to Stanley’s second letter, ‘‘ I do not know what 
the ‘common Christianity’ of Professor Jowett and my- 
self is’’—proceeding then to assail the defects which he 
presumed Jowett’s theology would present. 

Such was Pusey’s estimate, twenty-five years ago, of 
Is it not 
wonderful how the mind of a man so excellent in many 
respects as Pusey could submit itself to the dwarfing pro- 


_ cesses which would permit him to declare that he and 


The | 


wide interest displayed in this, and the evidence of the | 
| circumstance showed, for Dr. Pusey to persuade himself 


great esteem entertained for Dr. Jowett, afford a re- 
markable commentary upon an episode recorded in the 
Stan- 
ley was, as is well known, ‘‘ Broad Church,’’ in contra- 
distinction to ‘‘High’’ and “Low’’ Church. He 
aimed to widen the standing-ground which the Church of 
England afforded, to spread its canopy over as wide a 


congregation as possible,—to obtain breathing room, in 


recently-published biography- of Dean Stanley. 


fine, for more than a narrow circle of dogma or ritual. 
the Church,’’ he asserted, 


’ 


‘«There is room enough in 
‘* for all those who have gone out of it.’ 

But Stanley’s breadth was a ground of bitter offense 
to the two other parties in the English Church. He was 
more than once, in the different controversies which pre- 
vailed within it from 1835 on down to his death (1881), 
set upon by both of them asa common enemy. Their 
warfare upon each other was suspended for the time in 
order that they might unite to overthrow an influence 
which tended to minimize the importance of the re- 
strictive claims which each made. Stanley, however, 
when he came to be Dean of the Abbey of Westminster, 
persisted in asking men of the different sections of the 
Church to preach there, and once invited Dr. Pusey, of 
Oxford, the famous leader of the High Church party,— 
he who, declining to go on, as Newman and others did, 


into the Church of Rome, served as a bell, as the Pope, 


Pius IX., said, to call the faithful to it, while he himself | 


remained outside. Pusey, however, with Dr. Liddell, of 
Oxford, another of the High churchmen, declined Stan- 
ley’s invitation, and explained that if he should preach 
in Westminster with such other persons as no doubt the 
Dean would invite,—such as Jowett, for example, one of 
Stanley’s intimate friends,—it would tend to confuse the 
public mind, and make people think that they were, after 
all, in substantial agreement,—that the assertion of differ- 
ent belief and convincement was really not a matter of 
deep importance. To this Stanley answered, explaining 
his idea that those whom he had asked to preach in the 
Abbey might do so on the common ground which they 
occupied ; that he did not wish to confine the ministra- 
tions within it to a narrow circle, but desired to have it 
ysed by churchmen of varying thought who were still 
united by the tie of ‘‘ their common Christianity.’’ 
Then, in response to this, Pusey disclosed how nar- 
row and how bigoted was the ‘‘ orthodoxy ’’ which he 
was willing to setup. ‘‘Alas!’’ he declared, in his re- 








Jowett had no Christianity in common ? To merely state 
the idea is to exhibit either its bald arrogance, or its nar- 
row bigotry. And yet it was altogether possible, as the 


that thus he exhibited the loftiest Christian spirit ! 


Ir ‘‘ just happens,’’ this week, that besides Edward 
H. Magill’s interesting letter from the Mohonk Confer- 
ence, we have also his paper read at Chappaqua, so that 
the Indian question gets considerable attention in this 
issue, and the suggestion that Friends establish a board- 
ing-school amongst the Indians is twice presented. This 
proposal has met with the approval of many, the first 
question being whether it can be adequately provided for. 
Doubtless, the awakening of a concern in regard to its 
establishment must be the first step, and means for it may 
in time be forthcoming. 


MARRIAGES. 

JEANES—RICH.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, near 
Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa, Tenth month 11, 1894, according to the 
order of the Society of Friends, William Jeanes, of Whitemarsh, 
Montgomery county, to Mary C., daughter of John C. Rich. 


WARNER — SHOEMAKER. — Tenth month 11, 1894, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s parents, Isaac War- 
ner, of Horsham, and Mame, daughter of James Shoemaker, of Davis 
Grove. 

WILLETS—COCKS.—At ‘ Vinebrook,’’ Cornwall-on- Hudson, 
N. Y., Tenth month 9, 1894, under the care of Cornwall Monthly 
Meeting, Samuel Willets, of Purchase, N. Y., and Martha Campbell, 
daughter of Charles E. Cocks. 


DEATHS. 

BYERS.—In Birmingham township, Delaware county, Pa., Tenth 
month 14, 1894, in the 33d year of her age, Mary D., wife of George 
Byers, and daughter of Mary F. and the late Edward Darlington ; a 
member of Middletown Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


GRIFFIN.—At his residence, Woodstown, N.J., Tenth month 9; 
1894, Edwin Griffin, M. D., aged 85 years ; formerly of Philadelphia, 
and previously of Western New York; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 


HESTON.—Tenth month 10, 1894, at the residence of her son- 
in law, Abbott H. Chase, Germantown, Pa., Elizabeth M., widow of 
Lewis E. Heston, aged 75 Years. 


HIBBERD.—Ninth month 30, 1894, at the residence of her son- 
in-law, Mordecai Price, Fallston, Md., Mary R., widow of the late 
James M. Hibberd, in the 85th year of her age. 

For two years and six months she was confined to her bed and in- 
valid’s chair from a fall which rendered her helpless. She was pos- 
sessed of a sweet and loving disposition, crowned with a spiritual 
strength which enabled her to bear much suffering with resigned sub- 
mission, yet in childlike faith ever hopeful of recovery that she might 
be able to be useful to others. She had in a great degree the charm 
that won the love and esteem of all who knew her. No selfish feel 
ing ever caused her to withhold a helping hand from those in need, no 
matter what or where the call might be, if it was in her power. She 
was a consistent Friend, from her early youth, always attending her 
meetings even through much difficulty. It can truly be said of her 
she “ fought the good fight, and kept the faith,” and has peacefully 
entered into the rest which is promised the faithful, and the memory 
of her useful, loving life will remain a precious legacy to her bereaved 
children, “‘ who can arise and call her blessed.” * 

Fallston, Md. 





HILL.—At Quakertown, Pa., 9th of Tenth month, 1894, Joseph 
Hill, formerly of Philadelphia, but a native of Reading, England. 

LAMBORN.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 9, 1894, suddenly, 
Rachel Anna, daughter of the late Jonathan Lamborn, and formerly of 


Chester county, aged about 70 years; a member of the Monthly | 


Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

{Her death was a sad circumstance. She had gone from her home 
on Mt. Vernon street, in the evening,, to place a letter in the box, and 
was struck and run over by a trolley car, causing immediate death. 
She was sister of the late Priscilla Lamborn Taylor (widow of Dr. 
Franklin Taylor, President of the Boys’ High School), whose death 
occurred a few months ago, and the two had made their home together. 
Her many friends feel deeply the pain of her sudden death. ] 

LLOYD.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 8, 1894, Irene Emma, 
wife of Clement E. Lloyd. 


PAXSON.—In West Chester, Pa., on Tenth month 11, 1894, 
Henry Paxson, son of the late Jonathan and Margaret Paxson; a 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

VROMAN,—At Menallen, Pa., Ninth month 27, 1894, Esther H., 
wife of A. Clark Vroman, and daughter of the late Jesse W. Griest, 
aged 29 years; an active member of Menallen Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

When one whose life has always been characterized by gentleness 
and goodness of heart, has passed to the higher life, more than a pass- 
ing notice seems demanded as a lesson to survivors. Such a life was 
Esther H. Vroman’s. The cheering influence for good continually 
felt by those with whom she mingled in the home life and in society, 
was the outward manifestation of a dedicated Christian spirit. Retiring 
and unselfish in disposition, she /ived her Faith, thereby glorifying our 
Father in Heaven. 

With a congenial life companion and a large circle of relatives and 
friends, there seemed so much to live for, such bright promise of hap- 
piness here, but she was enabled to express her entire resignation to 
pass the portal dividing time and eternity, making her preparations for 
departure calmly and wisely. And when, quietly and peacefully as 
though in mortal sleep, the tired heart was stilled, all felt it was not 
death, but an entrance into life. * 


WARRINGTON.—At his late residence, Camden, N. J., Tenth 
month 9, 1894, Joseph Warrington, aged 76 years. 

WOOD.—In Little Britain township, Lancaster county, Penna., 
Eighth month 9, 1894, after a few days’ illness, of paralysis, James 
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Wood, in the 74th year of his age; a member of Little Britain | 


Monthly Meeting. 

He was a life-long member of Little Britain Monthly and Eastland 
Particular Meeting, and a man of strong individuality. Possessed of 
rare good judgment, his advice was often sought by his friends in mat- 
ters of business, and he occasionally filled places of public trust and 
responsibility. Here he discharged his duties with credit to himself 
and the satisfaction of those interested. 

Early in life he was united in marriage with Mercy M. Carter. 
This was the last marriage solemnized within the walls of Eastland 
meeting house. Four sons and as many daughters were the fruit of 
this marriage. 


Of these the four sons and two daughters still survive, | 


all settled in life, and with one exception within the limits of, and at- 


tend the same meeting which he attended during life. 
grandfather also attended the same meeting. 
He took a deep interest in the Society of Friends and its First- 


His father and | 


day schools, and was ever ready to assist them liberally. Several 
years ago he was an elder, but declined a re appointment. His re- | 
moval leaves a void that will not easily be filled. Ws. 





JOANNA PLUMMER LAWS. 


In the death of Joanna Plummer Laws, noticed in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL of Tenth month 6, 1894, it seems fitting that a 
little more extended account be given because she was an unusually 
beautiful woman in every sense,—one who character stood for so much 
to so many le. 

Although most of her life was spent in Richmond, Indiana, she was 
well known both east and west. Her husband was a merchant who 
made annual trips by stage across the mountains for goods, as was the 
custom before railways were built. In these journeys she sometimes 
accompanied him to visit relatives in Philadelphia, her sister, Sarah 
Plummer Bancroft, her husband’s mother, Mary Melson Dawson, and 
his sister, Mary Caley Dorland. 

When I first knew her she was surrounded by a family of children. 
It was my privilege to be a frequent visitor at her house, as one daugh- 
ter was near my own age, and a school- and classmate. The impres- 
sion of her character upon my young mind remains vividly with me 
until this day. 

She was an active, energetic woman, looking well to the needs of 
her household, but the mother was always above the housekeeper. 

There was a constant atmosphere of cheerfulness and comfort in 
the home. She always seemed to have time to notice her children, 
and especially her children’s friends. We were always pleasantly re- 


ceived, and treated with the same respect as were grown people. 
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Her ‘‘ yes” to her children’s requests were always given with de- 
light, and her “ no”’ with regret. Always patient, yet firm when nec- 
essary. Her uniform cheerfulness and courage were remarkable, 
though her trials were manifold. 

Losing her husband, and, eight children out of eleven, though 
sorely grieved, she was never heard to repine or murmur. She took 
up her daily duties and went on her way, endeavoring not to cloud the 
lives of others. 

She always tried to excuse the short-comings of others, and to see 
some good in every one. 

Sorrows she had for which there were no words, wherein there 
could be only “ silence toward men and speech toward God,”’ but faith 
and trust and hope never seemed to fail her. 

So she grew old in years while keeping young in heart, sympathiz- 
ing in the joys and sorrows of others until the last, anxious always to 
be as little care as possible to anyone. 

Attending Quarterly Meeting in Richmond in Sixth month last, I 
called and accompanied her to meeting, which was in session three 
hours. Having attended select meeting the day before, she thought it 
wise not to go to meeting on First-day, fearing it might fatigue her. 
With a smile she said: ‘*‘ I think I might go with safety, possibly, but 


| I promised L. (her absent daughter) that I would run no risks during 


her absence.’”’ So like her it was to consider others. 

On Second day she was taken with a chill followed by fever, and 
after three and a half months of illness, gradually growing weaker, 
she passed quietly away. 

During her illness a son sickened and died, but she bore it with 
the sweet resignation so characteristic of her. 

Her daughter, who had been her constant and devoted companion, 
went to California in Fifth month with her husband, Dr. J. F. Hib- 
berd, who had been ill. Returning by way of Yellowstone Park they 
were delayed three weeks by ‘ the strike.’’ 

The sincere and unceasing desire of all was that the mother and 
daughter might be reunited upon earth. This was realized, and the 
last weeks were spent in her still and quiet room, going to the gates of 
the unseen world together, and there they bade each other farewell. 


** Until they meet again. 
Ah yes, till then! but when death intervening 
Rends us asunder, with what ceaseless pain 
We wait for the Again.” 


* But 
Faith overleaps the confines of our reason, 
And only for a season 
Our partings are. Nor shall we wait in vain 
Until we meet again.” 

So we have lost our beloved aunt, the meeting in Richmond its 
revered head, and many have lost a beloved and cherished friend 
whose long life of true nobility has been and will continue to be a liv- 
ing influence and force to a multitude of people. 

Not being able to attend her funeral, we sat alone and found ex- 
pression for our bereft hearts in Whittier's appropriate lines from ‘‘A 
Friend’s Burial ”’ : 

‘‘ The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls ; 
The Gospel of a life like his 
Is more than books or scrolls. 


‘‘ From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives ; 
The blessed Master, who can doubt, 
Revealed in holy lives.” 
Glencoe, [ll., Tenth month 11, 1894. 





-_ epemaenon ~~ — 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
A NOTE from Allen Flitcraft states that he attended meet- 


| ing and First-day school in the morning, and had an ap- 


pointed meeting in the afternoon, on the 14th inst., at 
Millville, Pa. The First-day school he found large, 
prosperous, and interesting. The meetings, both in the 
forenoon and afternoon, were well attended. They were 
felt to be impressive and profitable occasions. 





We are notified by a friend at Kennett Square that 


| Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ontario, expects-to attend 
| Western and Caln Quarterly Meetings, (the former at 


London Grove, on the 23d, and the latter at Sadsbury, on 
the 25th), also the meeting for worship at Kennett 
Square, on First-day morning, the 21st, and a meeting 
for young people at the same place on the evening of the 
2oth. 
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Educational Department. | 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The Executive Committee of the | 
Pennsylvania Oratorical Union has recently decided to award $30 as | 
first prize and $20 as second prize to the winners in last year’s contest. 

The Senior-Junior and Sophomore-Freshman Latin Seminaries | 
have been organized and are beginning regular work. 

Dr. De Garmo lectured before the West Chester Normal School on 
Sixth day, Tenth month 12; subject, “A comparison of German and | 
American student life.”’ 

There will be a course of lectures delivered during the winter be- 
fore the New Century Club of Wilmington, Del., by Dr. Hudson 
Shaw, Professor Horace Howard Furness, Professor R. G. Moulton, 
and Professor Marie A. Kemp, of Swarthmore. Professor Kemp's 
7 lecture will occur on the 17th of Tenth month, on the subject, 
« Faust.” 

The ’96 Hadcyon staff has been organized as follows: Editor-in- | 
Chief, Philip S. Knaur; Associate Editors, Ellen Gunton and Clement 
M. Biddle, Jr.; Business Manager, Percy Parrish; Assistant Business | 
Manager, Harry Fouse; Staff, Violette Haines, Lauretta Smedley, 
Hildegarde Brooke, Marian Little, Lucy Price, Howard Johnson, 
Charles Hodge, and Leopold Bierwirth. 

A large number of students and interested friends gathered in the | 
college reception parlor on First day evening, Tenth month 14, for the 
purpose of organizing the Young Friends’ Association. Robert M. | 
Janney, William W. Birdsall, and Charles Paxson, active members of 
the Philadelphia Association, were present, and spoke upon the history | 
and purposes of the associations. Members of the College Faculty 
and others expressed their approval of the movement. 
presided at the meeting, and seventy persons signed their names as 
desiring to belong to the Association. H. 





FROM THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL.—School opened with about sev- 
enty pupils and a new corps of teachers, Ella A. Warner, of Philadel- 
phia, Clara L. Schreiner, of Baltimore, and Sarah R. Hemperley, of 
Harrisburg. Quite a number of parents were present and, after the 
teachers had been introduced and responded with appropriate remarks, 
the Foreman of the Industrial Department welcomed them back to 
work. For the first time in many years we missed the presence and 
words of our Trustee, Rev. John G. Phillips, who had to attend a 
funeral, but I. A. Givens spoke of their opportunities and the need of 
using them. Several old graduates were present, and were asked to 
say something. The experiences of the Literary and Temperance So- 
cieties show at such times. J. A. K. went forward and told how she 
had been teaching at Welcome Travelers’ Church during the summer, 
and added: “ There is one thing I would like to say to you students. 
There are always some hard lessons. I used to find some arithmetic 
so hard it gave me a headache to look at it. Then I would take it to 
the Lord in prayer and after that it would be so easy, 1 wondered how 
it was ever hard. This will help you a great deal in all your lessons.”’ 

The faith of many of these in the Divine knowing of needs is often 
touching, as the young man who found a knife, raking up pine straw, 
was “ sure the Lord knew he needed one to sharpen pencils.” To 
them he is the Ever-Present Help, and faithfulness in doing their duty 
does often bring help in unexpected ways. 

The cotton crop is late, and prices lower than we ever knew, so 
there is less paid for picking and less received when sold. We en- 
courage the entire disuse of the phrase “ hard times,” for cheer and 
hope, and teaching the best possible use of what they Aave, puts more 
into the character than grumbling. 

Last term we raised the two hundred dollars extra, and put our 
farming on a better basis. Already we have selected the trees that are 
to be cut by students and used in building the long-needed house and 
barn. The land is three miles away, and mules and students had to 
be kept here, thus losing valuable time on the road. We will need 
several hundred dollars more. The spirit for part of this sum is al- 
ready knocking at the door of some generous heart, and a little more 
of the Divine Light will put it in our keeping, to be used for fulfilling 
the Father's purposes. Our gratitude waits. 

The printing and harness making, the wood working and garden- 
ing are all active, and the one thing we need most just now is some 
student aid money, to pay those who write that they want to work two 
or three months and take the pay for board while in school two or three 

months. This is the best way of helping them help themselves. The 
barrels are unpacked and much already sold, with cries for more. 

Aiken, S. C., Tenth month 9. M. S. 


—Senator Teller, of Colorado, in a late speech said: “ In all great 
questions of morals a woman is worth twomen.” He gave this as his 
main reason for favoring woman suffrage. 


—Edward Gibbon, the author of the “ Decline and Fall of the | 


Roman Empire,”’ died one hundred years ago. The Royal Historical 
Society (England), will commemorate the event next month by a spe- 


Dean Bond | 





THE LIBRARY. 


| WE commend to the attention of our readers the little volume entitled 


‘In the Time of Jesus; Historical Pictures,” by Martin Seidel. 
D. F. Randolph & Co., 182 Fifth avenue, New York. 


(A. 
75 cents.) 


| This little work aims ‘‘to present a plain delineation of the time of 
| Jesus, founded on known and opposite facts, and comprised within 
| brief limits,” and to help its readers to “ an insight into the state of 


the world in the days of the Master, increasing the interest and love 
with which they read the records of his life.”’ 


The work has been translated from the original German. It con- 
tains no doctrinal discussions, nor, in fact, any expression which could 
cause offense to any one, but aims only at describing from historical 
sources the political, religious, and other social conditions amid which 
Jesus lived and moved. The Introduction discusses, among other sub- 
jects, the question as to the year of his birth, showing the grounds for 
the conclusion that he was born four years before what is now received 
as the beginning of the Christian era. 

The first part describes, with care and detail, the heathen world of 
the time —the Romans, Alexandrians, and other “‘ gentiles.”” Part II. 
takes up the Jewish world—its political organization, the sanhedrin, the 
Scribes, parties among the Jews, etc., and both parts bring together in 
a connected narrative much information scattered all through the New 
Testament. 





A friend in Denver, Col., communicates the following interesting 
statement of the extensive labors undertaken in the interest of the new 
Field Columbian Museum at Chicago. It may be mentioned that W. 
M. Jackson is the husband of our friend and contributor, Emilie P. 
Jackson, who is the daughter of the late Edward Painter, of Maryland, 
who was some years agent of the Omaha Indian reservation in Ne- 
braska, under President Grant. 

Wm. M. Jackson, of Denver, sailed Tenth month 3d for London, 
where he will join the party of commissioners who intend spending 
two years and a half in a world’s exploration, in the interest of the 
Field Columbian Museum at Chicago. 

Their itinerary will extend into Northern Africa, taking in Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunis, then Egypt, Syria,and Turkey. Then overland 
by caravan through Persia, penetrating to the Persian Gulf, crossing to 
the Caucasus, and thence on to Turkestan, over the new Russian gov- 
ernment railway to Samarkand; back, and down the Gulf, thence to 
Ceylon, and through India, taking in Bombay, Delhi, and Calcutta; 
| then to the Straits settlements, Penang, Singapore, Java, Borneo, Siam, 
China, Corea, Japan, Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, New Caledonia, Australia, 
New Zealand, Madagascar, Zanzibar, Mozambique, Zululand, Orange 
| Free State, Natal, and other parts on the east coast of Africa, down to 
Cape Colony. Next, up the west coast of Africa to Congo State, 
Liberia, Dahomey, and then to the Madeira Islands, and to Lisbon in 
Portugal. 

The succeeding seven months will be mainly devoted to the Conti- 
nent of Europe, visiting in succession all the principal countries. The 
Commission will then inspect the railway construction of Russia, 
mostly that in Siberia. Leaving Europe in the summer of 1896, they 
| will cross to Rio de Janeiro, and then six months will be spent in South 
and Central America, Cuba, the West Indies, and Mexico, returning to 

America about the middle of the Second month, 1897. W. M. Jack- 
| son’s photographic pictures will appear in Harper’s Weekly. 





From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, we have a pretty volume 
containing a collection of poems by Caroline Hazard, of Rhode Island, 
entitled ‘* Narragansett Ballads, with Songs and Lyrics.” Her inter- 
esting book of history, biography, and reminiscence concerning her 
good ancestor Thomas Hazard, (‘‘ College Tom"’), was reviewed in 
these columns some time ago, and we recognize in the incidents which 
are used in these “ Ballads” several of those alluded to in that work. 
Some of these are rather sombre,—though this is a characteristic, 
necessarily, of ballad verse,—but others are quite full of animation 
and energy. We select, as very suitable for us, the following : 


A BALLAD OF COLLEGE TOM. 


The iron shoes clanked on the ground, 
The great bay mare stood ready,— 
A Narragansett pacer she, 
Whose gait was swift and steady ; 
And the good man came with an anxious face 
And took his way to the mounting-place 


The saddle bags were fully filled, 
The saddle girths drawn tighter, 
Full many a mile to ride that day— 
The day could not be brighter ; 
But the pensive light in the good Friend’s eyes 
Showed him sad and tender, and true and wise. 





cial meeting, and there will be an exhibition at the British Museum of 
the portraits, manuscripts, and relics of Gibbon. 


For war and strife oppressed the land, 
And want and destitution, 
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And pity moved the meetings all ; 
To take their contribution, 
With Moses Brown, to Boston town, 
Was the errand the good Friend started upon. 


A letter to both of the chiefs he had, 
Which set forth their friendly mission— 
Asking their leave to pass through the lines 
To succor every condition ; 
But no one could tell if the scheme would succeed, 
For courage, and patience, and skill there was need. 


His good wife stood, as he rode off, 
And watched him slowly riding ; 
Back to the house her young cousin turned ; 
The dame’s sweet voice came chiding, 
He has something forgot ; we had better wait, 
For soon he will surely be back at the gate. 


And up the lane rode College Tom 
With a face of loving contrition, 
And tenderly kissed his waiting wife, 
And started again on his mission e 
With courage made strong by the love of years, 
Which time improves and age endears. 
Of the shorter pieces we take the following as a satisfactory ex- 
ample: 
THE SABBATIA. 


Dear flower that standest in the sedgy grass 
Serenely looking upward to the sky, 

Thy petals stirred by all the winds that pass, 
Thy fragrance wafted by them far and nigh ; 


Thou art to me the joy of summer's prime, 
The gem, the garland of the leafy year, 
The sun rejoices in thy blooming time 
And counts each moment he beholds thee dear. 


Pale, tender flower of the Sabbath day, 
The summer days are Sabbaths all to thee ; 
Thy slender buds of hope pursue their way 
Ascending still to blossom perfectly. 


Thy perfect joy and peace my soul run o’er; 





In Seventh month, 1893, by direction of the Committee appointed by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends to have the oversight of First- 
day schools, a circular letter was prepared setting forth the conclusions 
of said Committee in reference to furnishing libraries to those needing 
them, and appealing to those interested in the work for assistance to 
procure the necessary books. 

This circular was sent to the superintendents of the different schools, 
desiring to enlist their codperation. 

In response to this letter about one-half of the schools, or neigh- 
borhoods represented by them, have forwarded their contributions to 
the general fund. Some of these have been quite liberal. 

About $400 was raised, and with this sum eight cases of books 
were prepared, containing about 450 books in all, and these have been 
in constant use since their completion, remaining about three months 
at each school. 

Twenty-five schools have already had the use of a case of books, 
and much satisfaction has been expressed with the methods pursued. 

The efforts of the Committee having met with such warm approval, 
we feel warranted in making another most earnest appeal to Friends, 
for funds to further this branch of the work, and especially do we de- 
sire the codperation of those who have large libraries at their own 
schools, they being in the best condition to help others having small 
ones or none. 

The examination and arrangement of the books entails a large 
amount of labor upon the Literary Committee and those assisting 
them, but they are willing servants and will gladly continue in the 
work if funds are contributed for the purchase of books and cases. 

Superintendents are most earnestly requested to bring this matter to 
the attention of friends, and forward such amount as may be collected 
to Isaac H. Hillborn, 1305 Somerset street, Philadelphia, who will also 
be pleased to furnish further imformation on application. 

GrEorRGE L. MarRIs, 
WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL, 
MATILDA E. JANNEY, 
Isaac H. HILLBORN, 


Philadelphia, Tenth month, 1894. Committee. 





A LITTLE bit of Patience often makes the sunshine come, 
And a little bit of Love makes a very happy home ; 

A little bit of Hope makes a rainy day look gay, 

Anda little bit of Charity makes glad a weary day. —Selected. 








| that is their privilege; let them go. 


| States to secure prohibition. 
| say by their votes whether they want the saloon system abolished in 





THE TEMPERANCE WORKERS. 


THE annual convention of the Women's Christian Temperance Union 
of Pennsylvania began in this city (being held in the Temple Baptist 
church) on the morning of last Sixth-day, the 12th inst., and adjourned 
on the 16th. Nearly all the counties in the State were represented. 
The report of the secretary, Rebecca B. Chambers, showed the local 
unions to number 760, with a membership of 14,146. There are also 
60 county organizations. Only 596 W’s and 160 Y’s Unions have 
reported, making a decrease of 153 W’s and three Y’s. The active 
membership this year is 14,146, a decrease of 601. A letter of greet- 
ing from 150 ‘* White Ribbon” representatives who attended the 


| Chappaqua Conference was cordially welcomed. 


The two most distinguished women engaged in the movement, 
Frances E. Willard and Lady Henry Somerset, were present, and 
spoke at different times. The former is not in fully restored health, 
and was obliged to spare herself. Reports were presented from the 
different departments of work—that on Narcotics, by Edith K. Bushong, 
of Lancaster county; and on Flower Mission, by Hannah G. Comly, 
of Langhorne, Bucks county. On the 15th the present officers, Anna 
M. Hammer, president, and others, were all reélected. The delegates 
to the National Convention at Cleveland were selected, one for each 
500 members of the union, which includes over 14,900 women. 

The committee on the place of next meeting reported in favor of 
Harrisburg, and it was adopted. 





The Woman's Christian Temperance Alliance of Pennsylvania 
have sent out a circular, by Annie Wittenmyer, in favor of pressing 
** Local Option” as a preliminary to general prohibition. The corre- 
sponding secretary of the Alliance, Ellen M. Watson, of Pittsburg, 
forwards us a copy of the circular, and asks a notice of the work. We 
give the material parts of the circular : 

“ Local option is local prohibition by the will of the people. Ina 
government like ours, prohibition, to be effective and permanent, must 
be sustained by public sentiment, whether it be by precincts, counties, 
or States. 

“ But why choose local prohibition, why not secure national prohi- 
bition? Because national prohibition is not possible owing to the low 
state of temperance sentiment throughout the country. It would re- 
quire a two-thirds vote of Congress, and a three-fourths vote of all the 
State legislatures to place a prohibitory law in the Constitution, which 
ts the only method by which national prohibition can be secured. 

‘The States offer a more hopeful field,as where public sentiment 
demands it, statutory laws may be secured, or the State constitution may 
be so amended as to prohibit the liquor traffic. 

‘* But in most of the States there are large cities, which are domi- 
nated by a low class of foreign population who favor the traffic, and 
by the vicious and criminal classes, who use the saloons as centers and 
supporters of their unlawful practices. And banded together in the 
interest of appetite and self-interest, they can defeat any general legis- 
lation prohibiting the liquor traffic in a State. They dominate the cities, 
but that is no reason why they should dominate the villages and rural 
districts. 

‘‘ The members of a State legislature outrage the principles of hu- 
man freedom and trample under foot the most sacred rights of the peo- 
ple when then refuse them the privilege of voting the liquor traffic out 
of their immediate neighborhoods. 

“It is a well-known fact that the presence of a saloon is a constant 
temptation to those addicted to the drink habit, and that boys and men 
are allured into these dens of iniquity, and corrupted and besotted, 
who, in the absence of the near saloon, would have remained pure and 
sober. One of the absurd arguments used against local option is, that 
if there are no saloons in the precincts, or county, those addicted to 
the drink will go into other precincts or counties to secure it. Yes, 
But keep pushing the prohibitory 
lines farther and farther, and thus make it more difficult for them to 
obtain the drink that is ruining them. But it will be smuggled in? 
Yes, to a limited extent. Prohibition prohibits in Potter county; Pa., 
but the mail carrier often carries jugs in his hack marked ‘ molasses,’ 
but it is feared that they do not always contain ‘sweets.’ That is no 
argument against the law, nor is it a valid reason for abridging the 


| rights of sober people who regard the saloon as an enemy at war with 


all the best interests of themselves and their families. Majorities 
should rule. If a majority in a precinct or county desiresto banish the 
saloons they have a chartered right to do so. 

“ Prohibition by the local option method is fair and just and emi- 
nently American, and it is the only available plan in many of the 
Then let the people have the chance to 


their part of the State or not.’’ 


Most people dread far more the social frown which 
follows the doing of something conventionally wrong 
than they do the qualms of conscience which follow the 
doing of something intrinsically wrong.—Herbert Spencer. 
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COLLECTIONS FOR THE COLORED SCHOOLS. | 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
AT the Conference at Chappaqua more than one person asked me to | 
have prepared blanks upon which individuals could put their names | 
and the amount they would promise to give annually to the Southern 
schools. Upon consideration it seems to me a more Friendly way to | 
use the subscription blanks printed for the Committee's use at the | 
printing office of the Schofield School, letting each year’s gift be a sep- | 
arate matier. It is my intention to have one of these blanks reach each 
monthly meeting, and where monthly meetings are large, or the mem 
bership much scattered, several can be used in one meeting. If each 
meeting would designate one or more Friends to serve as collectors and | 
send me the names, [ shall be glad to send blanks to those persons. 

Our friend Anna Vaughn, of Richmond, Indiana, who has worked 
so hard to have monthly and quarterly meetings officially adopt her 
plan of quarterly five-cent collections, in a recent personal letter writes : 

‘**At our quarterly meeting, on the Ist inst.,the sums that came in 
for the fund for the Colored Schools were small, but there was one 
fact that was very significant to me. The excuse has several times 
been offered, ‘ Our monthly meetings are small and our members scat- 
tered.’ At our late quarterly meeting the two smallest monthly meet- 
ings in the quarterly meeting have each raised their full quota twice, | 
and they are the only meetings of our quarter that have done it. 

**T still think all the money from all the yearly meetings should be 
sent to some ome person, who shall send it to the schools. The ac- 
counts would then be in the hands of one person, who could acknowl- 
edge in the INTELLIGENCER, not giving names except of yearly meet- 
ings. I would like to see reported in the INTELLIGENCER four times a 
year the number of monthly and quarterly meetings which have raised 
their full quota. I believe it would be an advantage. I find :here is | 
still much misunderstanding in regard to the plan. It seems to me | 
very simple. Abby Munro told me at Chappaqua that some money 
had come to her with the statement that it was ‘from the five cent 
contribution.’ ”’ ‘* Thy friend, ANNA M. VAUGHN.” 


As she says, her plan seems very simple ; still, I think few Friends 
have given it much consideration. Some time ago, on the basis of 
twenty thousand Friends in this country, the estimate was made that 
twenty cents apiece from each one of these Friends would give two 
thousand dollars a year to both the Laing and the Schofield schools, a 
much larger sum than has ever been received from Friends’ committees. 
At the recent Conference at Chappaqua I heard the number of Friends 
counted as twenty-five thousand. That would make an additional 
thousand for the schools if each member gave twenty cents a year. It 
will be a long time before every member is reached, I fear, and the 
large contributions are still needed. As quickly as may be, however, I 
hope Friends who are interested will bring this matter to their own 
meetings, so that each individual will give something, however trifling. 
There are some cases where poverty exists, and there are no doubt 
large families where it may be impossible for each member of a family 
to give twenty cents, but those cases are not many. They will always 
be known in the community to Friends who “of their abundance can 
give much,’’ so that the fund need not suffer. We are all more inter- 
ested ina work to which we have contributed something. The small 
sum of money given, and the barrel of old clothing sent, are the sure 
means of continuing our interest in the schools for colored people in 
which Friends are interested. The needs increase each year; let us 
hope the interest among Friends will increase proportionally. 


ANNA M. JACKSON, Superintendent. 
New York, Tenth month 13. 


OCTOBER. 


O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October's bright blue weather. 


When loud the bumble-bee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 

And goldenrod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant ; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight, 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a sound of warning ; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining, 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining ; 


When all the lovely wayside things 

Their white- winged seeds are sowing, 
And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing ; 
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When springs run low, and on the brooks, 
In idle, golden freighting, 

Bright leaves sift noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting. 


When comrades seek sweet country haunts, 
By twos and twos together, 

And count like misers, hour by hour, 
October’s bright blue weather. 


O suns and skies and flowers of June. 
Count all your boasts together, 
Love loveth best of all the year 
October's bright blue weather. 
— Helen Hunt Jackson, 


INCENSE. 
In the sweet woodland ways, and by 
The brook that mirrors clear the sky, 
I find the last dear flowers growing, 
The last blue asters bravely blowing ; 
And, floating in a silver mist 
In opal, rose, and amethyst, 


A golden cloud of incense drifts, 
And in the soft air wafts and lifts. 


Balsamic scent of pine and fir 

Salutes the forest breeze, astir 

With birds which leave the empty nest, 
And sail away in eager quest 

Of summer in some land afar 

Where yet the glowing roses are. 

Through branches dropping amber leaves, 
Past fields and meadows shorn of sheaves, 
O’er uplands fair, in valleys deep, 

The spicy breaths of autumn creep. 


The vines are bent with purple bloom 
Of clusters dusky in the gloom, 

And giving back the noontide’s sheen 

In fiery lustre through the green 

And tangled foliage of the grape. 

O perfume rare, and perfect shape, 
Swing wide and free, ye censers fair, 
The year’s best wealth is garnered there. 


Ere long the blue-fringed gentian’s flower 
Will light for us a waning hour; 

The pink marsh-mallow’s torch will shine 
Upon the swamp-land's glimmering line ; 
‘Lhe common path will wave with gold, 
Superb and lavish, bright and bold, 

And wayside hard and fading sod 

Laugh out ere pales the golden-rod. 


From spring to autumn every mile 

Hath known the bliss of Nature’s smile; 
From spring to autumn, day by day, 

Who would, ’neath Nature’s roof might pray. 


The earth is but a splendid shrine 
For worship of the One Divine, 
And every plant its censer lifts, 
And every tree its incense drifts, 
Where stream and wood and hill and road 
Thrill to one chord, the praise of God. 
— Margaret E. Sangster, in Harper's Bazar. 


UPON A CRUTCH. 
Upon a crutch—her girlish face 
Alight with love and tender grace — 
Laughing she limps from place to place 
Upon a crutch. 


And you and I who journey through 
A rose-leaf world of dawn and dew, 
We cry to heaven overmuch. 


We rail and frown at fate, while she 
And many more in agony, 
Are brave and patient, strong and true, 
Upon a crutch. 
— Robert Loveman,in Youth's Companion. 


TROLLEYS AND ROAD IMPROVEMENT. 
Harper's Weekly. 

For several years past there has been a zealous agitation 

in favor of the improvement of country roads. As pointed 

out from time to time in this paper, this agitation, this 


the highways in many localities, and a general discussion 
of way and means to such ends in almost every enlight- 
ened neighborhood in the country. 

But the road-improvers and the makers of road laws 
need to be on their guard, for it has been demonstrated 
time and again in the near neighborhood of large cities 
that so soon as country roads in populous neighborhoods 
or between prosperous villages have been graded and 
paved, the builders of trolley railroads pounce upon them 
and divert them almost completely from the purpose for 
which they were intended. The extension of trolley lines 
into the country should be encouraged in all proper ways, 
but the public authorities, the law-makers, and the peo- 
ple should insist that these trolleys should be located in 
proper places. Such proper places are not upon paved 
roadbeds, nor yet on the spaces between the pavement 
and the ditches. 

The pavement of a macadamized roadway is meant to 
drive on; it is injured very seriously by having a horse- 
car track on it; for driving purposes it is ruined by hav- 
ing a trolley track upon it—ruined as completely as though 
an ordinary railroad track were placed over the pavement. 
Nor should the spaces between the pavement and the 
ditches be used for railway tracks, for these spaces are ad- 


rest of the time are needed for drainage purposes in tak- 
ing the rainfall from the pavement to the ditches. A 
railway track of any kind would interrupt this drainage, 
which is of the greatest possible importance, as the ma- 
cadam pavement is, after all, as much in the nature of a 
roof as anything else. The inventor of this system of 
road-building maintained that if a roadbed were made 
dry by drainage, and kept dry by an impervious covering, 
it would carry any load that could be placed upon it. 
And the experience of four generations has proved that 
Macadam was right in his theory. 
roof for a railway track, or if we interrupt the surface 
flow of water by a railway track on the side, then the 
whole purpose of the road construction has been de- 
feated. 

It is desirable, however, that trolley lines should be 
located near to the roads, for then they are easily acces- 
sible. The natural place for them is on the roadside be- 
yond the ditches. 
grading for the railway road bed, and hence the builders 
of trolleys endeavor to secure permission to put their 
lines on the road bed, where everything has been pre- 
pared in advance. This is as wrong as it can be, for 
such locations not only ruin the roadway, but make it 
dangerous to life. There should be incorporated in every 
road law that no permission should be given to place a 
railroad on the roadway without referring the question to 
the popular vote of the township, and requiring that the 


railroad should then pay a rental of not less than ten per | 
Such 


cent. per annum on the first cost of the roadway. 
a provision of the law would compel trolley roads to seek 
and find other locations for their lines, and would leave 
the common roads for the uninterrupted use for which 
they were intended. 

When the railroad came into existence, two genera- 
tions ago, the effort to secure good common roads in 
America was abandoned, because it was fancied that with 
the development of the railroad the common road would 
not be needed. But experience has shown that the 


This location involves the expense of | 
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greater the travel on the railroads, the greater the travel 
on the common roads, and hence that the latter are really 


| a greater necessity than ever. And we will learn the same 


| lesson from the extension of the trolley system, for travel 
| begets travel. 
movement, is now resulting in a practical betterment of | 


How unwise it will be, therefore, just as 
we are on the eve of securing for ourselves and our chil- 
dren a good system of country highways, to give them 
over to these private corportions for a use quite foreign 


| to that for which we improved them ! 


THE SPIRIT OF WAR IN PICTURES. 
DESCRIBING the war pictures of the French annual art ex- 
hibitions, the ‘‘ Salons,’’ a writer in the Magazine of Art 
(London), writes: ‘‘ No country in the modern world 
has experienced so much of the good and evil fortune of 


| war, and it is only natural that all French galleries should 


| teem with reminiscences. 


It is not all glory; other 


| scenes in the tragedy of war were to be found in the 


| by M. Pierre Fritel, painted 


| of the lost. 
But if we break this | 


| of Death, or its equivalent, in the nether world. 


mirable driving roads more than half the time, and the | conception extends, to all great victors, the idea that 


Champs Elysées Salon ; indeed, the supply is inexhaust- 
ible, and that the subject is one of bitterness of spirit is 
shown by nearly all—notably, the ‘Road to Glory.’ 
This picture shows a trooper and his horse lying cold and 
stark in the foreground, while his comrades pass slowly 
away over the hill into the evening mist. But the most 
powerful picture of last year, and one which must have 
arrested the attention of large numbers of visitors, was 
life size, and entitled 
The scene is the Valley of the Shadow 
The 


‘ Conquerors.’ 


Wiertz confined to Napoleon. From the black depths of 
the valley, through an avenue of dead, ranged row upon 
row, into the distance, there slowly advances a glittering 
procession, sombre and magnificent. Three abreast they 
ride. In the centre, Cesar, on either hand Rameses and 
Alexander, followed closely by Napoleon and Attila. 
Alaric, Sennacherib and others can be distinguished 
through the forest of standards and spears that are borne 
before them. On each ashen face is written the remorse 
Unspeakable agony in the hard-set lips and 
hollow eyes absorbs all other thought as the doomed ghosts 
‘dree the dreadful weird’ that an inexorable fate has set 
upon them.’’ A similar thought is finely expressed by a 


| stanza in L. H. Sigourney’s poem on ‘‘ The Return 





of Napoleon from St. Helena.’’ After describing the 
pageant passing through the streets of Paris, with its 
thronging thousands of people, she concludes : 


Mysterious one, and proud ! 
In the land where shadows reign, 

Hast thou met the flocking ghosts of those 
Who at thy nod were slain ? 

Ob! when th cry of that spectral host 
Like a rushing blast shall be, 

What will thine answer be to them ? 
And what thy God’s to thee ? 


PITCH thy behavior low, thy projects high, 
So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be, 
Sink not in spirit ; who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 
— George Herbert. 


Huce Army oF A ‘‘ NEuTRAL’”’ State.—lIn spite of 
the so-called ‘‘ neutralization ’’ of Switzerland, this little 
country has, according to the latest returns, an ‘‘ effec- 
tive’’ militia of 488,526 men, of whom 134,932 may be 
considered to be regular troops. So that ‘ neutral ’’ 
Switzerland is far more military than the United King- 
dom and other non-neutralized countries. Belgium, also 
‘* neutralized,’’ is similarly military with Switzerland. 
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IRRIGATION IN SOUTHWESTERN KANSAS. 
GarDEN_Ciry has long been the centre of irrigation in 
the semi-arid west of Kansas. The Arkansas River, flow- 
ing with an average descent of seven feet to the mile, 
which afforded an excellent source of water supply for 
irrigation, the earliest settlers tapped with small ditches 
to supply water for their single farms; this proving suc- 
cessful, led to the formation of companies, and from 1885 
many canals were constructed, varying from a few miles 
to nearly roo miles in length, to irrigate not only the 

valley lands, but to carry water to the highlands. 

About the time of the completion of these canals so 
much water was being taken from the river by the Colo- 
rado irrigators, to fill their new canals between the west 
State line and the Rocky Mountains, that the Arkansas 
became practically dry in Kansas during the season when 
water was most needed for the crops. The farmers, being 
deprived of the necessary water, were forced to seek other 
sources of supply, which they found in the much-talked of 
‘¢ underflow,’’ said by the best authorities to be not only 
accessible, but sufficient to irrigate the whole of the 
Arkansas Valley, and ten acres in each quarter-section of 
the uplands of western Kansas. | It was a simple proposi- 


tion that this unused ‘‘ underflow ’’ could be raised to the | 


surface by the power of the useless prairie winds. So the 
pumps of all kinds, raising the inexhaustible water from 
quickly made and cheap drive wells from ten to thirty 
feet deep. But as the winds even here do not blow all 
the time, and the water direct from the wells was found 
too cold for the plants, resort was had to constructing 
reservoirs to store the water and raise its temperature. 

At the present time there are about 150 reservoir-irri- 
gated farms of various sizes successfully operated in the 
vicinity of Garden City, and more constantly in prepara- 
tion, and it is confidently predicted that by the present 
copying of these examples of wind-reservoir irrigation, 
that is spreading in every direction, in a very few years 
the arid prairie will blossom in a new era of beauty and 
prosperity—the treeless bleak homes and ‘‘ canned goods’’ 
be changed to shadowy bowers with fresh vegetables ; for 
the soil with water is wonderfully productive, the air 
superb, the climate a delight, and the country itself with- 
in the ‘* best sanitary region of the world.’’—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


ASPHALT IN CALIFORNIA.—By far the most interest- 
ing, largest, and most valuable asphalt deposits yet dis- 
covered in this country are the two known collectively 
as the ‘‘Alcatraz,’’ located thirty miles apart on the sea- 
coast of Santa Barbara. The most westerly of these, 
La Patera Mine, some fifteen miles from the city of Santa 
Barbara, is of rock-asphaltum, which is mined like coal, 
and breaks off in large chunks, exhibiting a perfect con- 
choidal fracture. It is found in thick seams, enclosed by 
walls of shale,and extends to unknown depths. 
main shaft of La Patera is now down about one hundred 
and fifty feet, at which level there is no sign of diminu- 
tion in the supply. 
mine is the steady asphaltic growth constantly taking 
place in the drifts. The material, being slightly plastic, 
is forced into every opening by pressure from below, so 


cut away in order to keep the workings open. 
of this rock asphaltum extend far out beneath the sea, 
and it is interesting to note that specimens broken from 
the surface of these, where they have been exposed to the 
action of salt water for ages, show the same chemical 
and physical qualities as do samples from the bottom of 
the deepest inland shaft. 
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| of completed sewers, all the garbage is cremated. 


| width of 9% feet, and stands 9 feet high. It 


| with here and there fragments of bones. 


| with the poet. 


The | 


An interesting feature of. this unique | 


| accused of drying up the cows that he milked. 
that last year more than fifty feet of actual growth were | dered then, and I wonder now, where ‘‘ Thanatopsis’’ 


Ledges | 





THE CREMATION OF GARBAGE. 


In Wilmington, Delaware, which has, according to the 
last estimated census, a population of 70,000, with an 
area of 612 square acres, with somewhat over 37% miles 
The 
Health Department of Wilmington has settled its own 
matter of garbage disposal. More than that, it looks as 
if the entire question is near to its solution. 

The creamatory itself is 43 feet long, with an inside 
is lined 
with fire-brick, and surmounted with a jacket, in which 
water is always circulating. The garbage,as has been 
befere stated, is supplied to the crematory from above 
through a half dozen openings. The crematory has a 
number of port-holes on each side, which can be opened, 
and interior conditions are thus rendered visible. 

All the machinery in use is a smail engine, which 
works a pump and turns a blower, and strong drought is 
constantly acting on the garbage, but coal is not used as 
fuel. Coal oil is introduced from a tank. This is mixed 
with steam and superheated air, and the spray fiom this 
oil, when ignited, being abundantly mixed with oxygen, 
burns the garbage. The heat developed is from 1800 to 
2200 degrees. The flame not only passes over the top 


1 | but at the bottom of the garbage, and then, completing 
neglected wind-power was harnessed to windmills and | 


its circuit, goes out of the tall chimney. 

It is in the residuum that may be found the full proof 
of the absolute incineration of the mass. The resultant 
as drawn from the crematory was a fine pulverized mass 
These bones 
were so friable that they broke under the fingers. There 
was not the faintest odor to this residuum. A paper box full 


| of this vegetable and animal ash was carried by the writer 


in a satchel containing personal apparel, and there was no 


| appreciable taint. 


This crematory has been actively at work since Jan- 


| uary rst of this year, and will incinerate sixty tons per 


diem—that is in ten working hours. The work actually 
done so far, up to August 1st, has been to cremate 3855 
tons of garbage, at an average cost of 49 cents per ton. 
— Exchange. 


THANATOPSIS ;: WHaT SuGGEsTED Ir ? — Charles Dud- 
ley Warner says of Bryant’s immortal poem: I knew 


| it by heart when I was a very small boy, and as I went 


about repeating it it used to interpret for me Bryant's 


| feeling for nature—the nature that I saw—and the noble 


pathos of life. It seemed to be a secret which I shared 


I remember well how shamefaced I was 
once when a cousin of mine exposed me. Unbeknown 


| to me he had stood near me one evening when I was 
| milking one of the cows and heard me repeat ‘‘ Thana- 
| topsis.’’ 


It must have been sufficiently ludicrous, the 
spectacle of a barefooted scrap of a boy—a boy not more 
than nine years younger than the other boy when he 
wrote the poem—seated on a milking stool and declaim- 
ing those immortal lines to the cow. I do not know how 
he managed the stately rhythm of that blank verse to the 
intermittent sounding streams in the pail. Very likely 
he did not, and that was one of the reasons why he was 
I won- 


came from. How did it come into the mind of a boy, 
in those remote hills, away from the suggestions of the 


| real world? Did the hills teach him, and the forests, and 


the brooks, and the clouds? Was it industry and appli- 
cation that made this poem? I think, my friends, that 
we shall have to fall back on that mysterious something, 


' the possibly supernatural suggestion, that we call genius. 
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ENGLISH PASSENGER CoacHEs.—The standard English | 
passenger carriage is considerably shorter than our car, | 


has three axles, no end platforms, and is entered by side 
doors. The first-class car contains four compartments, 
each with six places, three with backs to the engine, and 


three facing. The seats are separated by broad and com- | © w. Holmes: “I do not think that the influence of Dr. Holmes, as 


fortable arm rests, and there are arm rests on the sides of 
the carriage also. These rests are low enough, broad 
enough, and soft enough to be comfortable. The com- 
partment is about seven feet square inside, giving ample 
room for the six seats, which are deep, wide, padded to 
the height of the head, and upholstered better than any- 
thing that I know of in America. There are ample racks 


for hand luggage, a rug on the floor, and one lamp in the | 


roof. The second- and third class carriages have five 
compartments, making the seats less deep, fore and aft, 
and giving less room for the knees than in the first-class. 


The second-class compartments seat eight persons and the | 


bench across the car is divided by but one arm rest, so 


that if the places are all full you and one neighbor are | 


separated by only an imaginary line. The third class 
compartments seat ten persons, and the benches are not 
divided at all, the five persons on a side being in pretty 
close contact. These are not nearly as well upholstered 
as the first-class, but are good enough in that respect. 
These are the standards, but there are many exceptions. 
For short distance traffic, for example, it is quite common 
to seat eight in a first-class compartment, and to seat ten 
in a second-class compartment.—H. G. Prout, in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. 


Tue GoLpEN-Rop.—The golden-Rod, which has so 
many species representing it in the Eastern States, has also 
a member of the same family which gives considerable in- 


terest to the wild-flower scenery of the Pacific coast. A | 


California paper says that in the mountainous region of 


San Fernando, a considerable quantity of one species is | 


found. The remark is made that bees do not frequent 
the golden-rod for honey, but only for pollen This 
statement is made about many plants, but it is a mistake 


arising from the fact that bees when they start from the | 
hive in the morning usually go either for honey or for | 


pollen, and they continue to work all day on that which 
they start out to do; sometimes for days together, a bee 
will be collecting only pollen, and again for days together 


will be collecting honey. The difference can readily be | 


determined by the loads which the bees are carrying on 
their thighs, if they are simply collecting pollen. The 
fact is that bees gather both honey and pollen from all 
flowers, only making separate tasks for each one.— 
Meehans’ Monthlly. 


Tue EvenING Primrose.—The endless shapes of flow- 
ers were shown by Darwin to have reference to certain 


insects upon whom the flower depended for the transfer 
of its pollen. What are we to infer from the shape of 


our evening primrose? Its tube is long and slender, and 


the nectar is secreted at its farthest extremity. Only a 


tongue an inch or so in length could reach it. What in- 
sects have tongues of this length ? Moths and butterflies. 
The primrose blooms at night, when butterflies are asleep, 


and is thus clearly adapted to moths. The flower opens ; 
its stigma is closed; the projecting stamens scatter the | 
loose pollen upon the moth as it sips close at the blos- 

som’s throat, and as it flies from flower to flower it con- | 


veys it to other blossoms whose stigmas are matured. 


The expression of the normal bud is thus one of affinity 


and hope.—Harfer’s Young People. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS: 


THE Commissioner of *Indian Affairs has decided to gradually do 


| away with the services of interpreters at the various agencies, and to 
| employ instead the Indian children who have been educated at the 


expense of the Government. 
—The eminent English critic, Edmund Gosse, said of the late Dr. 


an exponent of what was reasonable, urbane, and graceful in literary 
life, of what was dignified and wholesome in literary character, could 
be exaggerated. Like Garrick, he was an abridgement of all that is 
delightful in man, and a perfect example of the type that grows rarer 
and rarer as the world grows older.” 


—Mecca was visited last year by between 250,000 and 300,000% 
pilgrims, a much larger number than usual, as the principal day of the 
| pilgrimage happened to fall on Friday; 90,000 came by sea, of whom 
| nearly 10,000 died of cholera, while of those who went by land, most 
of them from British India, 15,000 perished. The mortality was ten 
per cent. of all the pilgrims.—W. Y. Sun. ‘i 


—In Switzerland and on the Rhine the recent adoption of standard 
| central Europe time bas seriously affected the receipts of the gas com 
panies. The time ranges from half an hour to nearly an hour earlier 
than the local time, and people have accommodated their habits to the 
change in the clocks. 





—Lack of members has compelled the Spenser Society of Man- 
chester, one of the many useful English publication societies estab- 
lished through the energy of F. J. Furnival, to dissolve. During 

| the twenty-six years of its existence it published many rare works of 
| the time of Elizabeth and of James [., including elaborate editions of 
| George Wither and of John Taylor, the water poet. 


—The reorganized Panama Canal Company has resumed opera- 
tions. A cable from Colon says: “ Work on the canal was resumed 
| to-day with picks and spades at Culebra Hill, which is eleven miles 
| from the Pacific ocean and thirty-six from the Atlantic. Twelve hun- 
| dred men are required and their wages will be from $1 to $2a day.’’ 


—The custodian of Shakespeare’s tomb, Dr. G. Arbuthnot, of 
Stratford on-Avon, is now in this country upon a unique pilgrimage to 
Philadelphia. This celebrated Warwickshire pastor has crossed the 
Atlantic to consult with Dr. Horace Howard Furness concerning a 
strange quest. In the home of Dr. Furness hangs an iron gauntlet 
that was taken from a grave in Virginia in which was buried one of 

| the pall-bearers at Shakespeare’s funeral. Dr. Arbuthnot’s mission is 
to locate this grave, and in the event of his success Americans will 
neglect a noble opportunity if they shall not erect a fitting monument 
over the ashes of this contemporary and intimate of the greatest poet 
of the world.— Philadelphia Record. 


—A new occupation for women in large cities is that of acting as 
guide. There are many of these guides in London. An exchange 
| says: “ People find her useful. They ask her to meet their children at 
stations, escort them to dentists, and support them when there. They 
beg her to recommend them to dressmakers, as well as to take their 
country cousins for an instructive tour of the sights. The woman 
guide is the person to take the domestic helm at a crisis, and as in the 
turmoil of London life there are many crises, there are now, it is de- 
lightful to learn, many guides.” 


' 


—A dispatch from Butler, Pa., says: ““A town has sprung up 
twelve miles from here within a few days. Its name is Cooperstown, 
| and the oil fever rages there as badly as it ever did in the first palmy 
days of the ‘ gushers.’ When September began 200 people dwelt 
| there. To-day there are more than 600. Nearly 100 oil derricks dot 
the fields within a radius of half a mile, all of which have been put 
| up recently. A month ago there was nothing at Cooperstown but a 
| few straggling houses. Now there are two livery stables, three hard- 
| ware stores, ten boarding-houses, three general stores, five barber 
| shops, three billiard and pool rooms, five restaurants, one shoemaker’s 
| shop, four meat markets, one wagon-maker, two blacksmiths, a telegraph 


| office, feed store, and four churches.”’ 


—Lettuce, radishes, and like small vegetables are cultivated all 


| winter long in southern Georgia by a simple device that would be effec- 

tive in mild winters much farther north. A frame of wood enclosing 
| rich earth is placed in the garden, and seeds are sown from time to time. 
| When a cool night comes, a frame bearing a sheet of coarse muslin is 
| placed over the growing plants, and thus they are protected from frost. 
| Now and then, ice the thickness of a cent forms in the night, but the 
| vegetables so covered escape injury. 





—Twenty years ago Irish maids in Central Park were calling their 
| little charges Jennie, and Mamie, and Lettie, and a hundred other di- 
| minutives. Today French maids in Central Park are calling their 
little charges Phoebe and Dorothy, Ruth and Elizabeth, and the little 
folks are lisping pretty infant French—J. Y. Sun. 


—Rev. F. D. Powers, of Washington City, states that three fourths 


| of the entire crude crop of opium raised in Turkey, amounting to 825,- 
| 000 pounds, comes in that form to this country, and of the remaining 
| one-fourth a considerable part is imported in the shape of morphia 


| manufactured in Europe. These are appalling facts. 


I} 
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—The London City Mission employs 482 missionaries, who visit 


systematically all the year round among the poor and outcast. Last 

year 3,667,680 visits were paid. The work is undenominational. More 

than 500,000 men are regularly visited by the agents of this mission. 
—The Wine and Stirit Gazette estimates that there are 198,186 


voters in the State of New York directly dependent upon the liquor | 


traffic, and says, “‘a little mutuality among this vast army would en- 
able them to absolutely control any election in the State. The total 
number of voters is about 1% millions, the number interested in liquor, 
if correctly estimated above, being something less than one sixth. 

—According to a dispatch from England, the Birmingham and Aston 
Free Library Committees have decided to obliterate all racing and bet- 
ing news from the new-papers on file in the libraries under their con- 
trol. With this object in view, the committees are causing white slips 
of paper to be pasted over all such news as soon as the papers are re- 
ceived for filing. 

—lIn no department of human industry, says the Washington Post, 
has there been greater evolution of late years than in the business of 
making bricks. Formerly we had nothing but old-fashioned red brick 


that reached its climax of perfection at Philadelphia, and was shipped | 
thence at great expense all over the country where a high-grade article | 


was in demand. But the red brick has had its day for architectural 
use, and in its place has come to stay the brick of lighter hue—pink, 
buff, yellow, and, in fact, of nearly every shade. In future most of 
our city residences are going to be constructed from brick of these 
pleasing colors. They give relief to to the eye and variety. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

‘THE war between China and Japan continues without immediate pros- 
pect of settlement. The Italian Government, through its representa- 
tive at Pekin, offered to act as mediator between the two countries In 
negotiations for peace. It is also reported that England has proposed 
an interference by the European powers, but that Germany has refused 
to be a partner to such action. The United States has also intimated 
that it would not join in an intervention by European powers. 
formidable rebellion against the Chinese government has broken out in 
Hoo-Pee, one of the central provinces of the empire. 

Tue first Parliamentary election in Belgium with universal (7. ¢. 
man) suffrage, occurred on the 14th inst. 
three classes : the first class, or Univox, have one vote, and this in- 
cludes all men over 25 years who are residents of one year’s standing. 


The second class, or Bivox, has two votes, and includes married men | 


and widows, who pay personal taxes of five francs or more each. The 
third class, or Trivox, has three votes, and comprises the educated 
classes, including all the priests. Compulsory voting was enforced. 
The result appears to be favorable to the Clerical party,—the Catholic 
church, and its supporters. 


TWENTY-SEVEN out of thirty-six boilers at the Henry Clay Col- 


liery, Shamokin, Pa., exploded on the 11th inst., with a report that | 
was heard for miles. Five men were killed and six were injured. The | 
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sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- 
established brand of strictly pure white lead, pure linseed 


oil, and pure colors.* 
The following brands are standard “Old Dutcl 


are always absolutely 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


*“* ANCHOR " (Cincinnati). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsburgh). 
«« ATLANTIC” (New York). 

““ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
*“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN”™ (New York). 
“COLLIER " (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh). 


*If you want colored paint, tint any of the abov 


“JEWETT” (New Yo 


“SALEM " (Salem, M 


“ULSTER” (New Yo 


leads with National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tin 


Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, 


perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 
Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free. 


NATIONAL J.EAD CO., New York. 
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Voters are divided into | 


“KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
“ MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

* MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL ™ (St. Louis). 


“ SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago, 


“UNION " (New York). 
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colliery was operated by the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company. The loss is placed at $100,000. Sixteen hundred men and 
boys will be thrown out of work by the disaster. 


Major GENERAL SCHOFIELD, General of the U. S. Army, in his 
annual report to the Secretary of War, recommends the increase of the 
supply of modern arms for regular troops and organized militia, and 
| appropriations for heavy armament for sea coast defense and provision 

for additional cavalry for transportation of Government troops and 

carrying the mails. He also says there is an awakened interest in the 
| policy recommended many years ago, by which military education 
| shall be extended to the public schools. 


THE funeral of the late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes took place on 
| the roth inst. Partly because of inclement weather, partly be- 
| cause it was the express wish of the family that the services should be 
| as quiet and simple as possible, the public remained away. The ser- 

vices, which were held in King’s Chapel, Boston, consisted of a few 
recitations from the Scriptures by Dr. E. E. Hale and selections by the 


quartet, There was no eulogy. The interment was at Mount 
Auburn cemetery. 


THE Supreme Court of South Carolina has rendered a decision up- 
holding the law by which the sale of intoxicating liquors was placed 
| in the hands of State ‘‘dispensaries.”” Two of the three judges de- 
| clare the law constitutional, arguing that the regulation of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors comes within the police power 
| of the State and that the dispensary is such a regulation of the traffic ; 
, that there is no inherent right in any one to sell liquor, and, that being 

the case, the State has a right to prohibit the sale altogether or to so 
control it as it deems best for the general welfare. The effect of the 
decision will be that Governor Tillman will now begin an active war- 
fare against the so-called ‘‘ blind tigers’’ (illicit selling places), which 
have been flourishing without molestation since the act was declared 
unconstitutional. 


A LARGE meeting was held in Association Hall, Philadelphia, on 

the 16th inst., to arouse interest in the cause of the better protection of 
| the Southern co!ored people against violation of law. Frederick Doug- 
lass and Ida B. Wells, the young woman who recently visited England 
to stir up feeling against lynching, made addresses. The latter com- 
plained of the injustice of the law in Tennessee and North Carolina 
which make it a State Prison offense for a white person to marry and 
live with a colored person. 


THE French Premier, Dupuy, has issued an edict against bull fight- 
ing in France. This species of sport is a time honored institution in the 
southern part of that country, and the people deeply resent the Pre- 
mier’s interference. Backed by the sympathy of local authorities, they 
have even gone the length of defying the police and of conducting the 
spectacle in defiance of the edict. 

A DISPATCH from Gloucester, Mass., says that the record of disas- 
ters to tne fishing fleet for the year ending this month is about the larg- 
est ever known there in a single season. Twenty nine vessels, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 2,354 tons, and I12 men, were lost, against 10 
vessels and 53 men last year. 
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NOTICES. 

*,* Donation Day of the Home for Destitute 
Colored Children, Berks street and Old Lancas- 
ter Road, Third day, Tenth month 30, 1894. 

Donations will be received by Henry T. 
Laing, 30 N. 3d street, Charles T. Harrop, 
Treasurer, 1023 Market street, or at the Home. 
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1” process, and : 

*,* Temperance Conference will be held at 
Abington Friends’ meeting-house, on First-day, 
Tenth month 21, at 2.30 p m. 

All are invited. On behalf of Temperance 
Committee of Abington Quarterly Meeting. 

Sara C, James, Clerk. 
rk). *,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Visiting Committee expect to attend the 
meeting at the Valley, on First-day morning, 
the 28th inst. 

Train from 12th and Market at 9.05 for Maple, 
ass.) via Bridgeport. 

I. H. Htcigorn, Clerk. 
rk). *,.* A Conference of parents, teachers, school 
committees, and others, under the care of the 
“Committee on Education and Schools of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” will be held on 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 20, 1894, at Io a. 
m., at Race Street meeting-house. 

Lecture by Professor William H. Mace, of 
Syracuse University, on ‘“* How to study and 
teach history.” Discussion to be opened by 
Professor William I. Hull, Dr. Edward H. 
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Magill, Jane P. Rushmore, and others. It is 
desired and expected that all present will feel at 
liberty to participate in the discussion. 
Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 
*,* Quarterly meetings in Tenth month occur 
as follows : 
. Western Q. M., Londongrove, Pa. 
. Caln, Sadsbury. 
. Westbury, Flushing, N. Y. 
. Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Park Avenue. 
Nebraska H. Y. M., Genoa, Neb. 
. Concord, Darby, Pa. 
. Purchase, Chappaqua, N. Y. 





*.* The. semi-annual meeting of Concord 
First-day School Union will be held at Provi- 
dence Meeting (Media) on Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 20, 1894, to convene at 10 a.m. All 
interested are earnestly invited to be present: 

EDWIN J. DURNALL, Clerk 
ANNA P, SMEDLEY, \ > 

*.* A Temperance Conference, under the 
care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held in Goshen Friends’ meeting-house, 
on First-day, Tenth month 21, at 2.30 p. m, 

Joseph S. Walton is expected to address the 
meeting. All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 





*,* Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting of Friends 
will be held at Genoa, Neb., on Second-day, 
29th of Tenth month, at I1a.m. The meeting 
of Ministers and Elders on the Seventh-day pre- 
ceding, at 2p. m 

The train leaves Columbus for Monroe and 
Genoa at 3.30 p. m,, connecting with trains leav- 
ing Omaha at 10 a. m., and North Platte, at 
9.25 a.m. Visiting Friends, by dropping a card 
to either of the undersigned, will be met at the 
train : 

JosEPH WEBSTER, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 

ISAIAH LIGHTNER, ae 4s 

Davin H. BROWN, Genoa, Nance Co., 

GEoRGE S. TRUMAN, ee 





*,* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Abington, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 
20, commencing at 10 o'clock a. m, Friends 
and others interested cordially invited. 


ANNA Moore, : 
Josepu S. Evans, \ Clerks. 


*,* The semi-annual meeting of Western 
First-day School Union will be held at Kennett 
Square, on Seventh-day, the 2oth of Tenth 
month, 1894, at 10 o’clock a.m. All interested 
are invited to attend. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, 
ELLen P. Way, 


\ Clerks. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Tenth month 
occur as follows : 
20. Abington, Abington, Pa. 
Concord, Providence, Pa. 
27. Western. 





‘LOOK FOR 
The Woman in Red 


Make sure the fig- 
ure of a woman as 
here indicated, 


PRINTED in RED, 


is on the label of 
every box of 


Electro- Silicon 


It’s a mark of genuineness and a guar- 
antee of the be8t SiLvEk PoLisH known. 


It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 





° 





LARGEST MANUFA CTURERS] 
IN THE WORLD 


CHURCH Fi URNI SHINCS <a 


FU RNITUR 


S000 





»* Circular meetings in Tenth month occur 
as allows : 


1. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 





* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh day, Tenth month 27, at 
1.30 o’clock p. m. 

The Sub-Committees at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Indian in Room No. 2. 

Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 

Colored People, Race St. Meeting-house. 
Improper Publications in Room No. 4. 
Temperance and Tobacco at 11 a. m., in Room 


No. I. 

Educational and Publication Committee at 
9.30 a. m., in Room No. a. 

Legislation Committee at 10a. m., in Race 
St. Parlor. 


James H. ATKINSON, Clerk. 





“AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94, 
WINDOW SHADES 


Carefal attention given to all orders. 
_8 F. Bat F. Ba LDERSTON. M. BaLDERSTON. 








A Gas or Oil stove 


will warm that room these cool mornings and 
evenings better and cheaper than starting the 
heater. No dirt, smoke, or dust. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 


Every Meal-Time 
At Breakfast—a Strengthener. 


At Luncheon—a Comfort. 
At Dinner—a Necessity. 


Ingram’s Fine Blended Roasted Coffee 


Remember, $2 will bring you Seven Pounds of it 
free, to any railroad station where the 5-cent pack- 
age stamp can be . A Souvenir Slipper sent to 
any address for one 2-cent stamp. 





WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
37 North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Alfred J. Ferris, — 
PRINTER. 


Periodicals. 





Pamphlets. 
Plain Work. 


2g N. Seventh Street. 





No Lai is good without 
its own chimney. 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells what chimney is made 
for every lamp or burner in 
use. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


NE RAU, a. 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
z= Medium Felts and Straw Bonnets. 


(AR OLLI 


A SPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women’s Shoes, 
$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our own 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all 

and at all prices. We start at $2 fora good s 


Only one store now, 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch). 


Removal: 
MARY E. WATERS, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
Removed from 314 Franklin St. to 


720 Wallace Street, 
(first door ab. Franklin St., south side), Phila. 


«c8388 WILLIAM HEACOCK, 225% 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Telephone 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Carpets and Wall Papers 


All the Newest Designs from the best manufactur- 
ers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and In- 
n Carpets. Also, a Complete Line of Wail 
apers in elegant Colors and Styles, from the lowest 
tothe highest grade made. Ali at lowest prices. 


HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


Ont | MARKET STREET. 











“ LINSPAR” 


Our Specialty. 





For Vestibules, Bath- 
rooms, etc., in Relief. 


Sample of work in our window. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 


12 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 






























































Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Gighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


HENRY | House ANo SIGN PAINTING. 


. | Durable Work. Reliable Workmen, 


ELLIS. sedResidence, 112 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & sHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheaft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON &HOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 













































































NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Waterproofs, In C 

In Rugs, Mats, in Upho om, 

In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Mart Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. Pilbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends, 


A Paper the Wortd’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
wesc tah mouth 1A toe 


By Howarp M. JENKINS. 
ce (23 as poems. size to fit ord letter envel- 
cen 


single copies; = Ss 
Lente oea0, $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 APCH SrReet, Philad’a. 
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* Note: 


Benjamin Green, 








Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 


Gn am les, rm on of bt and all desir- [® Az 
inform ples, pi c Sreigtt « re ot dente: Baugh & Sons Company, 
Chemicals. 


2 Sas hai 20 S. Delaware Ave., 
ott coms er and without unnecessary delay, igi ’ : 
end you wi will feel that you have intelligently dis. snanaplourersef Philadelphia. 


the question. RAW BONE MANURES. 





= UP THE FLUE 


is the end of most of the heat of open fires. The 
JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE has a heat-saving cham- 
ber, so that rooms on the floor above are heated with 
a singie open fire. EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 
50 Beekman St., New York. 







Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 








° Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 
Carpetings, = sm 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. | Good Designs 
‘Montgomery bounty Milk. in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. send You 10 anoles Ga ans 
1 attention given to'serving families Office, to 50 cents a roll. 


Boer e eee REPEL, JONES. | A, L, DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
e 409 Chestnut Street. | CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. « 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES. MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC.’ 


mvaltem and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
mean 8 WING D eine Vice-President, T. ver paw) ipee-Presifent and Actuary 
Insurance Department, JOSEP cer, 
ROBERTS FOULKE, Assistant Trust Officer, J. B ASHERDOR | frat ¢ F 
Assistant A VID G. ALSOP. 


Actuary, DA 


_ MORTGAGE TRUST+COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 13 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
y issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but sileumebin at 
any eg ore after on years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 
eR 








~ q Col cn ein aoe Horud’ W Lippincott, 
7 " . es' . 
* 2a, John W. Patton, Henny Tatnall, 

» preorge Lee, Stuart Wood. 


Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T, 
ry Isaac H. Clothier, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, 








OF PHILADELP 1 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrRaBLe Forms of Lire a: SOWMENT INSU RANOB 
at actual Ner 0 Gun. It Is PurzLY Murua; has Assets of Ni. TEEN MILLIONs and a 
SuRPivus of over Two and a Hatr Mituions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres, EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY 0. BROWN 
THE CAPI TAL, 81,000,000 
GI oo A ht D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND SoA CTT ANS 


Executes Trusts, 
- et rent om, Deposits, Rent, 
or 
Cares for Real Estate. 








OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
William N. Ely Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Tress 
MATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicite:. 
MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, WILLIAM H. JENKS HENRY TATWALL 
H. N. BURROUGHS GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., WILLIAM H. GAW JOHN C. SIMS, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS T COWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 
JOHN 8B. Canker GEORGE H. McFADUEN, 


